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London Agency for American Libraries 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mail 
er otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 
time in stocking their shelves. 
British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 
the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 
demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua- 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound and 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks I have so 
often gratuitously imposed on you—zn re, case of public men visiting London 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 
EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
te the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience of 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 


course involving a very large expenditure of money. 


1856-1905. 
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RELATIONS between libraries and schools 
are becoming closer, organically as well as 
educationally, year by year, and the trend of 
opinion both among educators and librarians 
seems to be that the best results are had in 
the schools where the relations with the li- 
brary are closest. More than a generation 
ago the public library system of the state of 
New York broke down and came to nothing 
because of its division into numberless petty 
school libraries, and history seems to be re- 
peating itself in New York City to-day, ac 
cording to the report of the Controller's rep- 
resentative on this subject, given elsewhere 
On the other hand, Mr. Gaillard’s account of 
what has been done by the administration of 
the New York Public Library in bringing 
library facilities as directly as possible to the 
children, 
seems to be clearly in the right direction and 
While both these 


examples are from the experience of a single 


attention of teachers and school 


already effective in result. 
city, their application is as wide as the school 


and 
everywhere should profit by the “how to do 


system, superintendents and_ teachers 


t’ and the “how not to do it” shown in this 


special field 


school-library work may in the 


larger cities tend to become too much a mat- 

of machinery, there is another branch of 
‘brary work with children in which the per- 
sonal relation is the indispensable basis. This 

the “children’s hour,” or the “story hour,” 
which within a year or two has been intro- 
duced into the children’s departments of many 
libraries. To many, of course - 
cially to those who have little sympathy with 


publi espe- 


kindergarten methods —this sort of work 
may seem trivial and fatuous; yet experi- 
enced educators regard it as really of great 


importance. Miss Moore gives elsewhere an 
exposition of the story hour as it has been 
worked out in practical experience, and her 
indication of underlying principles and sug- 
fail to be help- 
ful to all children’s librarians and to many 
The 
culiarly a bit of seed-planting, for it aims 
to implant in the child’s mind the first germ 
of interest in books and reading — an inter- 


gestion of methods cannot 


teachers as well story hour is pe- 
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est that 


nost of the children 
seldom a 


the case of 


who come within its influence ts 


part of their home life. In this as in all ele 
relations with children, personality 
first 
Nothing can be more ridiculous and wasteful 
than a the hands of a 

touch 
children; but on the other hand the wise and 


mentary 


and equipment are of the importance 


story hour in poor 


librarian not in with 


or a 


sympathetic children’s librarian has here a 


great 


~pportunity 


Some seed lies long in the ground before 
there is visible promise of harvest, and this 
has been particularly true of the library field 
in the South. That 
has already seen much educational awaken 


ection of our country 
ing, and some of our best school work is now 
there Now, little 


iwakening has come, 


being done within more 
than a year, the library 
and the efforts of the American Library As 
sociation through its Atlanta Conference and 
The 
library development has had an interesting 
Southern 
a field of 
activity peculiarly fitting for those who have 
had to face the problem, under the 
social conditions of the South, of earning a liv 


otherwise are beginning to show result. 


reflex influence, in opening to the 


women of the younger generation 
changed 
ing for themselves and sometimes for others 


Nothing has 
than the spirit in which many Southern girls 


dependent on them been finer 


have faced this difficult problem —the more 
difficult because it meant the breaking down 
of old barriers of prejudice. Miss Wallace, 
whose work at Atlanta has not only earned 


the respect of the entire library profession, 
but should entitle her to the lasting gratitude 
of Southern women, now finds that there is 


more demand for the library workers she has 
been able to train than she can possibly sup 
ply. It is 
Mr. Carnegie 


therefore gratifying to learn that 
has 
gifts to Atlanta by providing, through an 
experimental period at least, for a library 
school at the Carnegie Library of that city, 
which will have the benefit of Miss Wallace's 
personal 


supplemented his large 


inspiration and experience. It 1s 
difficult to overestimate the good that may 
come to the South from this new departure, 


which will enable the Carnegie libraries and 
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other new libraries of that section to be 
conducted by trained librarians, and will 
furnish to many Southern women opportuni- 
ties for usefulness for which their sympa- 
thetic nature and native interest in culture 
especially fit them. 


Tue Atlantic City meeting, which has be- 
come one of the regular events of the general 
library calendar, assumed this year very 
much the character of a small A. L. A. con- 
ference. This was partly the result of the 
interim meeting of the A. L. A. Council, held 
at the same time, and partly because the con- 
ditions of the Portland Conference brought 
many to this accessible meeting place who 
are unable to plan for the long journey to 
the Pacific coast. The program was of de- 
cided and varied interest, notably in the 
discussion of the “A. L, A. catalog” and the 
new A. L. A. Booklist, and in the interesting 
and suggestive paper by Dr. Moon on books 
for the blind and the efforts made by libra- 
ries to aid this class of readers; while the 
impromptu addresses and informal discus- 
sions of the last session were a pleasing in- 
novation. The Council meeting seems on 
the whole to have been regarded as setting 
an excellent precedent. It brought out an 
attendance of a dozen, including Miss Wal- 
lace from Georgia, and Mr. Henry from In- 
diana; and it made a beginning toward the 
long-desired A. L. A. headquarters by voting 
to co-operate with the Publishing Board in 
the employment of an assistant secretary, 
part of whose time should be given to the rou- 
tine business now handled under great diff- 
culties by the honorary officers of the Asso- 
ciation. For the general arrangements of 
the meeting there is only praise to be given; 
they were pleasant and satisfactory in every 
way, and it is to be hoped that the standard 
reached this year may be maintained in the 


future 


It has long been the desire of librarians to 
have before them a digest of critical opinions 
as to recent books, and such a publication 
has been more than once, though inadequate- 
ly, attempted. The obstacles have been three- 
fold — the difficulty of promptness, and of im- 
partial quotation of unfavorable as well as 
favorable criticism, and the lack of sufficient 
pecuniary support. The H. W. Wilson Co., 


of Minneapolis, is now venturing in this field, 
and has certainly made a better start than 
any of the previous experimenters. Its new 
publication undertakes to clip from an es 
cellent list of critical periodicals commen:s 
on the leading books of the day, and by 
simple system of plus and minus marks 
to indicate in still other cases the balance of 
judgment. The initial number is a creditable 
one, on which the chief criticism is perhaps 
the tendency to quote approvals rather than 
disapprovals — which last would be less! 

ly to invite advertising support — so that 
perspective is not altogether what the libra- 
rian desires. It would be scarcely fair, | 
ever, to emphasize this criticism until 
policy of the new publication is shown 
later numbers. 


Communications. 


PRINTED CARDS FOR GOVERNMENT 
LICATIONS, 

I am pleased to see in the March num! 
of the Lrprary JouRNAL Mr. Watson's protest 
against the practice of the Superintendent oi 
Documents in issuing but one card to a tit 
for the U. S. government publications. My 
experience has been the same as that of M: 
Watson in showing the single card next 
useless. Its only value seems to lie in furnis! 

a typewritist with copy on which subject 
tries and added headings are suggested 
in the saving of one transcription. The 
sult has been that we have put the cards asid 
awaiting those halcyon days when we 
have caught up with the cataloging 
regular accessions and have made further p 
gress in our recataloging with Library 
Congress printed cards (of which, than! 
Mr. Putnam, we can secure as many c 
as we can pay for). 

Those of us who have had to work w 
A. L. A. cards where only two were 
nished, when several subjects were ind 
had the choice of either not making cards 
the subordinate subjects or of typewriting ¢! 
extra card or cards needed. I notice, 
ever, that the Publishing Board in some oi 
most recent card issues has thought bette: 
this false economy and furnished the ex 
number of cards called for. The library 
the Department of Agriculture not onl) 
sues a card for every subject indicated, |» 
also prints this subject at the head of 
card; if they can afford to do this, surely 
Superintendent of Documents ought to | 
able to devise means by which the cards 
sued from his office would be of some valu 
to the recipients. THeopore W. Kocn, 
University or Micuican Liprary, 

Ann Arbor. ‘ 
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Aut New York City is divided into five 
parts. The New York Public Library has 
jurisdiction in three parts, or boroughs, Man 
hattan, Bronx and Richmond. The district 
which the library embraces is about a mile 
and a half wide. To the north branch from 
the one of the south end the distance as a 
crow would fly is just thirty-eight miles. The 
influence of the library, however, is much 
more extended, as many borrowers live with- 
out the three boroughs. Charts show a ter- 
ritory of about six miles wide and forty-five 
miles long wherein live persons who hold and 
use regular borrowers’ cards. In this ter- 
ritory there prevails nearly every phase of 
public library activity, from the deposit sta- 
tion in quarry and lumber camp, in penal 
colonies and country schools where the staff 
-onsists of one teacher and a cleaner, to the 
great central library now in course of con- 
struction. 

Confronted with such diverse and varying 
conditions the youngest of the great libraries 
of the country has not yet devised any one 
plan to offer in settlement of the much de- 
bated question of school and library co 
peration. Each of the thirty-four branch 
libraries has to face a somewhat different sit- 
uation and in some localities circumstances 
widely vary. To be thorough a report of the 
school activities of the library would have 
to be made branch by branch. It would in- 
lude endeavors of the usual kinds, deposit 
stations; loans other than books (pictures 
and various illustrative material); story 
hours; picture bulletins prepared to accord 
with the “Course of study” for different 
grades of the public schools; instruction to 
classes and groups of pupils in the use of 
-atalogs, indexes, etc.; talks to teachers at 
their meetings; regular monthly visits to 
schools: distribution monthly of the “List 
f Additions;” preparation of reading lists; 
the aiding of individual teachers to personal 
advancement; a model schoe] library; and 
consideration of the special problems of the 
high and evening schools. More or less of 
this is common to many of the branches 


AN EXPERIMENT IN SCHOOL-LIBRARY WORK 


By Epwin Waite Gamrarp, New York Public Library, Circulation Department 
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The details of each effort are so well under 
stood in the modern library and among mod- 
ern librarians that the subject may be dis 
missed with a word, except to call attention 
to one or two conditions which are perhaps 
exceptional 

The Board of Education of the City of 
New York has established an excellent de- 
partment of school libraries which provides 
books both for circulation and reference use 
That department has organized in the three 
boroughs 5836 class libraries in 260 schools 
with 321,921 volumes. The records show a 
home circulation in these boroughs for one 
half of the school year of 1,849,345 volumes, 
nd a reference use of 107,457 volumes. This 
is a total annual use of about four million vol- 
umes. The graded, annotated catalog of class 
room libraries, which has been issued by the 
Board of Education, is said to have had a 
marked effect in improving the character and 
number of books used in this way. 

In addition to the class room libraries 
which are supplied by the school authorities 
the Travelling Library office of the Public 
Library maintains in the day schools fifty 
five deposit stations, with 4069 volumes, the 
annual home circulation of which is about 
44,000 volumes. This department has, in the 
three boroughs, an additional recorded annual 
circulation through the evening schools. rec 
reation centers and playgrounds of about 
155.000 volumes. These figures do not in- 
clude many stations in no way connected with 
the schools, the total annual circulation of 
which was last year 450.000 volumes 

It has been necessary to explain local af 
fairs at length to show that the experiment 
which is now being tested is in addition to a 
not inconsiderable united effort to bring the 
right books into the hands of school pupil 
teachers and principals 

Last year, through the courtesy of thi 
Board of Education, in fifty of the publi 
schools regular bulletin boards for the e 
clusive use of the Public Library were 
erected. The bulletins, in dimensions about 
2 ft. 6 in. by 3 ft. were placed on the main 
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stairways. On the bulletin boards are affixed 
announcements of whatever matters the li- 
brarian in charge of the nearest branch may 
consider to be of interest to teachers or 
pupils. The first announcement is: 

“The nearest branch of the Public Library 
is located at ———. Teachers in this school 
will find it to their advantage to secure their 
books from that branch.” A list of all the 
branches for the free circulation of books 
throughout the three boroughs, with the hours 
of opening, is posted. On every bulletin the 
terms under which teachers and pupils may 
use the library are set forth in the following 
words: 


“For those teachers who are undertaking 
special studies, or who are doing other definite 
literary work, arrangements may be made to 
secure books necessary for such study. These 
special books must be renewed monthly, and 
no books may be retained for a greater period 
than six months. Books are so loaned with 
the understanding that they must be returned 
upon special request after two weeks from 
the date of borrowing. 

“Popular current fiction may be borrowed 
in the usual manner. 

“Endorsements are not required for mem- 
bership cards of teachers in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools, day or evening. 

“Books for immediate and temporary use 
in class rooms will be 'oaned upon receipt of 
request signed by any teacher who has regis- 
tered at the designated branch 

“Teachers are often asked to endorse their 
pupils’ applications for the privilege of using 
the library. This library regards such en- 
dorsements from teachers in the day schools 
merely as notes of introduction, and guar- 
antors are not held financially responsible for 
losses that result from applications which 
have been signed for their pupils. 

“Teachers who take an interest in their 
pupils’ reading will be pleased to remember 
that this library is always glad to send ap- 
plication blanks to them for distribution in 
the class room. In every way within its pow- 
er this library will be glad to further practi- 
cal co-operation between the schools and its 
branches throughout the city.” 

In this way the teachers are informed of 
the location of the nearest branch; that they 
may have as many books as they desire for 
study and that the books may be retained, if 
necessary, for a period of six months. They 
are also informed that, “In other branches 
there are about 60,000 books (separate titles) 
not contained in that branch. Any one of 
these will be sent for when desired, subject 
only to the demand at the other branch.” 
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The library maintains a daily inter-branch 
express service. If desired books are in a 
branch nearly forty miles distant they may 
be ordered by telephone and delivered during 
the same day 

It has been deemed advisable, for obviou 
reasons, to give all work with teachers 
one assistant in each branch. This assistant 
is ranked in Class C, one grade below Firs: 
Assistant. She is expected to familiari 
herself with the course of study, to keep 
touch with the public schools and to know 
personally as many teachers and principal 
as possible. 

The result of the experiment of last year 
with fifty bulletins has warranted doubling 
the number of schools in which is d 
work of this character. The rules with rega 
to loans of books to teachers have been « 
tended to all branches of the New York Pi 
lic Library, Circulation Department. Al 
the time that these lines are to be publish 
there will be bulletin boards in 103 scho 
buildings. Schools have been selected wh 
are so located that fifteen branch libraries for 
centers from which operations are conducted 
In these schools there are 189,018 pupils and 
nearly 5000 teachers, exclusive of the 
mentary and high evening schools, which 
conducted in the same buildings. 

When a teacher becomes a member of t! 
library at one of the branches where the sy 
tem is in use, record is made of her scho 
grade or department, and the list of boo! 
which she may especially desire is enter: 
on a card index. The cards of this index ar 
divided by the usual guides so that each 
school is separately represented. On the 
cards are entered the lists of books desired 
the dates obtained and delivered to the teacl 
ers and the dates of return. It is the « 
of the assistant in charge of the work to se¢ 
that the books, if in any branch, are obtained 
or if not, are purchased, subject to usual 
conditions of purchase. When new book 
which relate to grade work are published 1 
is the duty of the assistant in charge to post 
such information on all bulletins in schoo! 
which have been assigned to her branch 

So much for the aim of the library wit! 
regard to teachers and of the methods fo: 
accomplishing the results desired 

Work with the pupils is divided into tw 
kinds, circulating and reference. Of the 
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actual circulation of books to children there 
; perhaps little to relate which is especially 
new. Possibly the chief point is the official 
announcement that teachers are no longer 
“held financially responsible for losses which 
result from applications which have been 
endorsed for their pupils.” 

In New York the great difficulty with ref- 
erence work in the children’s department has 
been the vast number of young persons, each 
with a different need, who swarm into the 
libraries during about two hours each day. 
Within ten minutes’ walk of one branch, for 
example, there 33,370 registered pupils in 
the public, in addition to sev eral other large 
schools. In that district there are three 
branch libraries. They are liable to be con- 
sulted at any time by about 16,000 pupils. 
Information on any subject mentioned in the 
course of study may have to be sought for 
impatient children. Under such conditions 
+ has been impossible to devote to every 
child that care and personal interest which 
are so important in dealing with such de- 
mands. 

By organized co-operation with principals 
and with teachers of various grades the prob- 
able reference work has been so grouped that 
the very difficulty of great numbers has be- 
ome an advantage. The anticipated use of 
reference material is confined to the pupils 
of the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth school 
years. The studies for these years are so 
arranged that, by aid of teachers it has been 
possible to prepare term plans for each of 
the mentioned grades. These term plans 
were prepared by one of the editors of School 
Work. and were based upon the work set 
out in the “Course of study,” and divided into 
numbered and dated weeks. That is to say, 
by following the term plans any teacher can 
tell at a glance in which week she is sup- 
posed to teach a given subject. The prepar- 
ation of such plans involved a great deal of 
consultation and experience. The plans, how- 
ever, can hardly be ideal. At the best they 
are but planned for the average class. The 
work has been ably done for the school year. 
One subject has been selected by the library 
from the term plans for each week of every 
represented grade. A list of the subjects se- 
lected, with the schedule of dates, has been 
printed on cards for each grade, together with 
a brief explanation. The cards are in size 
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6x 12 in. One for each grade is posted on 
the bulletin boards in the schools and one 


is displayed in each class room of the grade 


for which it was printed. The wording of the 


brief explanation is as follows: 


**CRADE 5 B. 

“The branch of the New York Public Li 
brary, located at —— will be prepared to 
give special attention to pupils in this grade 
who desire to consult books of reference in 
connection with their scheduled grade work 
The term plans in History as published in 
the October and January issues of S hool 
IVork will be used as a basis for the prep- 
aration of material, which will be set aside 
in the library for the use of pupils between 
the dates indicated in the following schedule 
Pupils of this grade will be welcomed at the 
library, where they will find many delightful 
books.” 

It seems to be an advantage to know in 
advance and to some extent to be prepared 


when a number of persons desire to con ult 


the library on one subject Time can be 
saved and the individual student may be 
given a much greater share of attention. In 


stead of numerous subjects as heretotore, 
the pupil is now apt to ask for only one of 
eight, for which the childrens’ reference | 
brarian has had opportunity to prepare 7? 
advance. Pupils in this way are taught the 


use of indexes, and that the magazine fles 
and circulating department books m4) be 
used for reference purposes. 

The danger of the method is of its di velop 
ing a machine way of laying out the work and 
of neglecting to give to it the right care and 
thought. This danger 1s, however, common 


to all other parts of library methods, and 1s 
one which some such system will aid to dis- 
cover, and it is hoped, eliminate 

The cost of this method of reaching the 
pupils and teachers has been very little. For 
each branch library a card index on which 
to keep records of b voks needed by teachers 
and a few minor supplies are all that has 
been required. One of the supplies is a spe 
cial borrower's card, designed to meet the 
demands which the regulations for teachers 
have very naturally developed. These cards 
provide spaces im which to register original 
dates of loans, dates of renewal and also a 
space in which is recorded the call numbers 
of each volume. This has been found desira- 
ble. for when several volumes are loaned at 
one time, and returned separately there has 
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not been in case of loss any support of the 
library's contention of the non-return of a 
volume in dispute, beyond the bare record of 
charging on the book card. With this special 
card there should be no reason for claims of 
borrowers that books have been returned. Such 
claims were quite frequent, and usually proven 
unfounded, before the adoption of the special 
card. The cost in the schools has been con- 
fined to that of constructing and erecting 
the bulletin boards and the printing of notices. 
The maintenance in the schools averages in 
cost just two cents for each class room for 
the term. This estimate includes printed 
notices, but does not include typewritten and 
mimeograph announcements which have no 
direct bearing on the schedule for the grade. 
The value of the plan? Who can say? 


From the very beginning of my work I 
have been in the habit of reading aloud to 
a single child or to groups of children and 
of carrying on a kind of story called by the 
children “telling things.” Sometimes I would 
tell things found in books, sometimes I would 
tell things out of my own life or my father’s 
life —for I have been strongly impressed by 
the lack of opportunity for the quiet reflection 
so essential to the cultivation of reminiscence 
in the confused and hurried life of a great 
city. My own childhood and girlhood were 
spent on a large farm in a Maine village 
lcoking toward the foothills of the White 
Mountains. There was no railroad or trolley 
within ten miles, the stage coach making the 
connection with the outside world. The 
farm, reclaimed by my father from an alder 
swamp, skirted the village on one side in 
broad stretches of unfenced land known as 
the “big field.” It was covered on the other 
by a wooded hill which we called “the moun- 
tain.” There was a sap camp on the mountain 
with a tree twisted into the shape of a saddle 
back close beside it, and on this tree I have 
taken many a journey in imagination while 
waiting for the sap to boil down to the point 
of “sugaring off” inthe snow. My father was 
a country lawyer whose cases were of that 
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THE STORY HOUR AT PRATT INSTITUTE FREE LIBRARY. 


By Annie Carrot Moore, Children’s Librarian, Pratt Institute Free Library 
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The task has been to learn the needs of 
the pupils and teachers and to so order the 
work and to plan such rules as to make pos 
sible and encourage the real use of the | 
brary; and to provide means whereby both 
teachers and pupils may be told, retold and 
told again and reminded from time to time 
of the library and of its ability and readiness 
to respond promptly and cordially to any rea 
sonable demands. 

The scheme as in use at present ts by 
means perfect, nor yet without several 
fects. There seems, however, to be m 
than a germ of value in the plan of library 
bulletin boards in schools. The idea was fir 
suggested by Dr. Canfield, of Columbia U: 
versity, about five years ago, to whom credit 


is due 


inexhaustible variety quite unfamiliar to 
city specialist. It was a never-ending sour 
of delight to me when a child to listen to th 
stories into which he would turn his p: 
fessional experience. His own achievement 
in practical ideals, his ready quotations fr 
ZEsop, Dr. Watts, and the Bible, and of sti 
ring verses from heroic poetry, his vigorou 
drawing of historical pictures and his fu 
ot telling biographical anecdote, all of why 
he drew upon freely in presenting an argu 
ment before a jury, gave to the story ot 
“dog case” whether told to children or 
grown people a quality of irresistible interes: 
He held a wonderfully vivid recollection o! 
people and things as they seemed to hi 
when a boy, and the time of his boyhood was 
made to seem as real to me as the days 
my own childhood. A keen sense of humor 
a rare simplicity of language and a quick 
recognition of fitness or unfitness relieved 
his story hours from any overstrain of serious 
ness or tediousness. 

Quite unconsciously, I am sure, he usual! 
told me a story in an atmospheric setting 
that seems to me, as I look back upon child 
hood, a part of the story. We always read 
the Nursery Magazine and “Songs for the 
little ones at home” before a blazing wood 
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fire in the dining-room. We told Biple 
stories in the sitting room at twilight, and | 
can still hear the measured tick, tock, of my 
erandfather’s clock which I found difficulty 
n distinguishing from the beats of a New 
England conscience it was a solemn mo 
ment for me when the clock was wound for 
another eight days, and I firmly believe the 
presence of such a clock in a children’s room 
would work wonderfully for quiet and order 
| have a very clear recollection of the things 
| liked to hear about as a child, if I might 
choose my own time to listen, and of the 
kinds of people I liked to hear tell them, and 
since I have drawn heavily upon this recollec 
tion in the development of the story hour I 
1m about to describe, 1 have ventured to 
make a personal, rather than a formal, pres 
entation of it. I want to feel at home always 
in my children’s room; I never like to put 
anything into it which does not seem to 
belong there; I do aot like to have anything 
going on in the room which would make me 
feel il] at ease, as a child or as a grown per- 
sop. It has taken eight years to effect a 
happy combination between a strong but un- 
formed desire for a regular story hour to 
he held in full possession of the children’s 
room and the realization of the desire. 
During the first year of my work I caught 
glimpses of what seemed like splendid poss 
bilities in this highest order of work in 4 
children’s library. The natural exercise of 
strong interests and enthusiasm, reinforced by 
a corresponding interest on the part of chil 
dren who were making first acquarmtance 
with the library, gave to that first year a 
special significance in the development of 
al! our work. It was a period of discovery 
of the likes ard dislikes of all sorts of boys 
and girls: a period of closer relationship with 
a jarger number of children than has been 
possible since; a period of almost unclouded 
delight in work for its own sake. With the 
entire care of the room, I yet found many 
cpportunities for reading with children and 
telling them things 

During the first month it was decided not 
to circulate books in the evening hours and 
to devote the time to reading aloud or to 
talking with the children upon subjects in 
which we found they were interested. The 
drawbacks to reading aloud and to story 
telling at this time were the open archways 
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connecting the children’s room with the read 
ing room and the circulating department, and 
the difficulty of exercising a proper oversight 
and control over the room as a whole, whil 
lending one’s special interest to a subject 
taken up with a special group of children 
There were usually at least two other sets 
of children in the room, a few who came for 
quiet reading by themselves and a larger 
number who came for a good time It was 
never possible for a single assistant to 
make definite plans for a given evening 
She must be always prepared to adjust the 
form of her work to meet the conditions pre- 
sented, and these conditions were as infinitely 
variable as the human nature they reflected 
A certain amount of preparedness | found to 
be essential in order to carry on successful 
work in the evenings. First of all I had 
to find out to which of the interests I had 
discovered among the children I could min 
ister without study and research. Poetry, 
stories of New England life such as are 
to be found in Our Young Folks and the 
Riverside Magazine and in Jacob Abbott's 
Franconia stories, humorous stories like the 
“Peterkin papers” and some of the stories of 
Mrs. Diaz, the fairy tales I knew as a child, 
and such stories from history and biography 
as I feel have become a part of me, I have 
read and told as occasion suggested. I should 
not dare attempt either to read or to tell 
stories from Greek mythology, the Arthurian 
legends, or the Norse myths without giving 
so long a period of careful study to the 
sources from which the stories, as adapted 
for children, are taken as to give me con 
fidence that I could recreate them for chil 
dren. I have read and enjoyed them as lit 
erature, but I did not live in these stories as a 
child. A boy to whom I read “Lochinvar” over 
and over one evening at last thanked me and 
caid: “There — I guess I can tell the story now 
because I can see some sense in it. I kind 
o' lose my head when I read poetry to myself, 
making sure it comes out even.” There are 
many forms of literature im the reading of 
which older people seem to lose their heads 
and fail to tell any real story in adapting it 
for children. Fortunately our children have 
not been confined within the range of the 
strong interests of one person In the train 
ing of assistants and of students of the Li 
brary School I am always watchful for gifts 
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of which those who possess them are often 
ignorant until brought to such tests as work 
with children affords. On two occasions, 
following lectures given for children in the 
art gallery, students have been detailed to 
interest groups of children in the pictures, 
illustrating the subjects of the lectures which 
have been placed in the form of bulletins in 
the children’s room. This torm of peripatetic 
story telling proved so successful that we 
have frequently resorted to it on oiher occa- 
sions when it would not interfere with quiet 
reading or with the circulation of books. 
During an exhibition of Japanese prints we 
were so fortunate as to have a Japanese vis- 
itor, or “the boy from Japan” as the boys 
called him, spend several afternoons in the 
room, talking with the children and answer- 
ing their questions in a delightfully informal 
but very instructive manner. 

Meanwhile the archways have been closed 
in, one at a time, by book shelves, leaving 
only a circular opening at the top of the one 
leading into the circulating department, for 
additional ventilation. The main obstacle to 
the institution of a story hour was thus re- 
moved. The expediency of opening the chil- 
dren’s room every evening had been often 
auestioned. A tendency on the part of chil- 
dren living in the neighborhood to make such 
free use of it as seemed to lessen their 
respect for it had been noted. Very few 
children caine in the evening for school work 
and the n«inber of boys and girls who work 
during the day, for whom the use of the room 
in the evening was chiefly intended, was very 
small. After a careful review of the situation 
last spring it was decided to open the room 
on two evenings only and on one of these 
evenings to hold a story hour. In Septem- 
ber a kind of prospectus for the year was 
made. Various changes have been made in 
the outline a; the work has progressed, but 
the leading ideas are being carried out in 
a story hour held on Tuesday evenings. 
Since the subjects they represent are subjects 
of perennial interest and strong association 
they are likely to hold permanent place in 
future plans for our story hour. It was my 
desire first of all to deepen by stories the im- 
pressions given by such picture bulletins and 
exhibitions of pictures as illustrate the cus- 
toms of festival days or days of special sig- 
nificance. Accordingly I noted under Oc- 


tober — “Hallowe'en story, illustrated tf po 
sible by Hallowe’en customs to be told by 
someone who would know just how to ei 
the right kind of Hallowe’en party.” 1 
story hour began with a little explanation 
of Hallowe'en and the children were told oj 
simple things to do at Hallowe’en parties 
at home. They appreciated the opportunay 
given them to tell some of the things they 
had done themselves. The electric lights wer 
then turned off, Jack o’lanterns were brought 
from behind a screen, and a most delightful 
improvised story was told about two child 


iis 


who were lost in a forest and were guided 
safely home by Hallowe'en lights. The 
children in attendance ranged from thr 
twelve years and formed an ideal group 

The Chrysanthemum Festival held 
year in Japan on October 14th, and obser 
last year in the children’s room for the 
time, suggested two Japanese story hours, 
cne upon customs and fairy tales and anot! 
on the Russo-Japanese war. We wet 
able to arrange for two evenings to be a: 
by a Japanese and therefore decided t 
stitute for the story hour a lecture, illustra 
by colored lantern slides, on Japan and 
Russo-Japanese war. The lecture was g 
by the Japanese gentleman whose prese 
the room on a previous occasion has 
noted. Tickets were issued to two hund: 
boys and girls from eleven to fourteen yea: 
old, representing the school grades then stud) 
ing about Japan. Every seat was taken a 
the janitor reported that fully two hund: 
children came without tickets. The lectu 
created a very lively interest am 
teachers and it was said that 
gave admirable reports of it 
Gay. 

Under November, Election Day 
Having in mind an exhibition of 
York city history bulletins at this time | 
planned to have a story hour which should 
make the connection with citizenship in a 
vay that children could understand. The 
library was closed Election Day, but on the 
following Tuesday fifty boys and girls were 
given a picturesque and striking contrast be- 
tween “Little New Amsterdam” and “Greater 
New York.” The picture bulletins were re 
moved from the wall and shown to the chil 
dren as the talk suggested illustration. The 
one entitled “A citizen of Greater New York,” 
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havieg for its central thought the develop- 
ment of civic spirit among boys and girls, 
was carefully explained to them. In conclu- 
sion the story teller recited some selections 
of patriotic poetry in the fine old declamatory 
style seldom heard by this generation. They 
have often referred to this story hour as “the 
night the nice old man came " 

Under November also Thanksgiving Day 
was to be celebrated, I had noted under Thanks- 
giving, “Find someone who can take the chil- 
dren back to an old-fashioned New England 
Thanksgiving in 
the reminiscence 
of a book.” Of the history I think the chil- 
dren hear enough in school. On this occasion 
the right person was not available and I de- 


a big family, and combine 


with poetry and a story out 


cided to have an evening for little children 
with Kindergarten 
harvest decoration in the room to 


relying on the 
give 


Susan Coolidge’s story of the 


stories, 
the 
festival side. 
“Saucer pie” held the cl ildren’s attention, but 
the kindergarten stories did not. We closed 
the story hour by reciting “Over the meadow 
and through the wood” in concert 
December was to be given over entirely to 
Christmas stories and customs, with the idea 
the 
Starting 


the children sense of 


Christmas all over the world. 


f bringing to 
with 
Germany as the country most full of sugges 
ton I found a story-teller in one of the 
The 


told on St 


assistants in the children’s room story 


f Christmas in Germany was 
Nicholas night. It was a personal experience 
cast story 
Christmas atmosphere about it that w« all 
felt Christmas began in the children’s room 
as well as in Germany on the 6th of Decem 
Seme German dolls were shown to the 
small 


into form with so much of a 


ber 
children and a krippen consisting of 
wooden figures of the Christ child in the 
manger, the Virgin, Joseph, a shepherd and 
a wise man. some sheep and cattle. Just as 
story ended the 
turned off and two tail white candles were 
lighted beside the krippen in remembrance 
of the first Christmas. The were 
delighted with the story; they had never 
heard anything like it. They lingered to 
look at the krippen again and again and next 
day came to see if it was still in the room 


electric lights were 


the 


children 


So great was their pleasure in it that we de- 
termined to buy one for the room. It was 


found at a shop where church statuary is 
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On the Tuesday 


sold, and cost one dollar 

night before Christmas the children found a 
tiny fir tree lightly trimmed with silver orna 
ments and white tapers, just such a white 


tree as Hans and Elsa of the German story 
had found on Christmas Eve ; beside it burned 
the Christmas candle and under 1t the krippen 
of the tea hers 


was set. On this evening one 
of kindergarten training and three of het 
students told Christmas stories The first 


story proved to be “The night before Christ 


mas.” and without invitation the children at 

some ot 
After 
story-teller had gone the children lingered to 


“Merry Christmas” and I lighted them 


cnee chimed in with the story-teller 


them repeating the entire poem the 


say 

out at the door telling them they might wish 
or. the candle as they passed under tt and 
that when they had all gone I would blow 
out their wishes which they must not tell 
until they came true. I would not advise 
inviting more than one person to tell storie 
on the same evening. It gives to the story 


hour too much of the nature of an entertain 


ment 


iteresting to 


It was especially 1 watch the 
effect of the 
use of the children’s r 
Those had heard brought 
their friends to tell had 
heard. The photographs illustrating the first 


Christmas were regarded with greater inter 


1 
story hour upon the daytime 
mm during December 


the 


them 


who stories 


what they 


est and with more reverence than ever before 
I have been asked by clergymen if objection 
the exhibition of such m 


was evel raised to 


elections from the Christ 


tures and of the 

mas story as given in the “Children’s Bible.” 
The room is freeiy used by children and 
grown people of ever nationality and re 
ligious belief, but sv h objection has never 


been raised. 

On the Tuesday 
cott’s story of “The Candy Country 
department, 


iter Christiias Miss Al 
’ was told 


hv a former student in our art 


who with her sister made a series of illus 


These illustrations have never 
exInbited in the 


trations for it 
been pudlished. They wer 
children’s room five go after the story 
had told and the 


wished they might see 


children have often 


The p! 


heen 
them again 


tures were placed on exhibition at New 
Vear’s and there were so many requests to 
hear the story again that two members of 


the library staff volunteered to tell it on suc 
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cessive evenings. It is a story that permits 
of a considerable amount ot elasticity in age 
limit, but is most enjoyed by children from 
seven to eleven. 

Under January was noted “The North— 
Norse stories if the right person can be 
found to tell them and stories from Grimm.” 
The rendering of the Norse stories was de- 
hghtful, simple but strongly dramatic, and 
forty children between the ages of nine and 
twelve listened with rapt attention. The 
stories told were “The making of the world,” 
“Odin's search for wisdom,” “The apple of 
Iduna,” and “The making of the hammer.” 
Instead of an entire evening of Grimm stories 
we substituted an evening of miscellaneous 
fairy tales, because the story teller wished to 
tell these particular stories. The stories told 
were “Little one eye, little two eyes, little 
three eyes,” “The boy who went to the North 
Wind” and “The giant who had no heart in 
his body.” Seventy-eight children were ad- 
mitted on this evening, varying in age from 
four years to fourteen, and the attention of all 
was held completely by the interest of the 
stories. 

February held as many special days as 
Tuesdays. Lincoln's and Washington’s birth- 
days were considered with heroism in general 
and were taken advantage of to make the 
connection with stories of other heroes rather 
than to furnish stories. The “Hero exhibi- 
tion” is always put up early in February and 
on the first Tuesday it was interesting to find 
how many of the pictures the older chil!- 
dren had been able to remember from year to 


year. Lincoln and Washington were men- 
tioned and then we had stories of other 
heroes. The colored print of “The sinking 


of the Birkenhead” was on the table directly 
in front of the grovp and I could see the boys 
Taking it up I asked 
Some 


looking at it intently 
them what they thought it represented 
very good guesses were made, but no one 
knew the story of it. I told them about it as 
if I had just read it in a newspaper. They 
listened as completely absorbed as if it had 
heen a fairy tale. I then read the account 
as it is given in the “Book of golden deeds” 
and they the alert to detect the 
slightest deviation from my account. After 
this I read a few lines from a poem in the 
“Lyra heroica” which would have meant noth- 
ing at all to them without the picture, the 


were on 
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statement, and the prose account in “Golden 
deeds.” The boys cited some instances of 
heroism of which they had read. When asked 
how many knew the poem beginning “T} 
boy stood on the burning deck,” out of forty 
children from 9 to 12 years old not one knew 
the poem of “Casabianca,” but every one 
knew “Eating peanuts by the peck.” The, 
were quite stirred by the real poem and son 
of them volunteered to learn it. On S; 
Valentine’s night Miss Hewins was here for 
the story hour and told the children th 
history of the day and some of its custom 
She also read two valentine stories from S* 
Nicholas and amused the children very mu 
by reminiscences of the valentine parties 
had attended. The valentine bulletin was 
supplemented by some quaint old lace paper 
valentines, which the children were interested 
to compare with the ones they had just seen i: 
the shops. Longfellow’s birthday was cel 
brated in anticipation on the evening before 
A short story of the poet's life was told and 
a number of poems were recited. The chi! 
dren joined in the recitation whenever they 
were familiar with the poem. Some of then 
repeated all of the “Village blacksmith.’ 
This story hour was taken by a teacher oi 
English at one of the private schools and th 
tickets were given to children coming fron 
schools in which little attention is given 1 
the day. 

Under March is noted St. Patrick's Day, th 
story of St Patrick and Irish fairy tales an 
poems. I have always taken some account 
St. Patrick’s Day, usually reading from Cher 
oweth’'s “Lives of the saints” and from Frost’ 
“Fairy and folk tales of Ireland.” Until las: 
year a bulletin has been out of the questio1 
for pictures of St. Patrick difficult 
obtain. My long search was at last rewarded 
however, and the “St. Patrick's Day bulle 
tin” is one of the most attractive in our col 
lection. A pot of shamrock grows beside it 
and the flag of Erin waves above it. Th 
story of St. Patrick was given on the Tuesday 
before March 17th, the Irish fairy tales on 
the Tuesday following. A “Maple sugar 
story” was also planned for March, but has 


are 


been crowded out by other stories 

The outline for April begins with Ander 
sen’s birthday. Two Andersen story hours 
will be given, the first for the little children 
with a simple story of his life followed by 
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come of the Ole Luk-Oie stories we have 
‘ust had. We burned a birthday candle be- 
ade the bulletin and again the children made 
wishes on it as they passed out of the door. 
second Andersen evening will be for 
girls. April calls also for a springtime poetry 
hour such as we have sometimes had in the 
ternoon, when the room was quiet enough 


The 


al 
to admit of it. At these poetry hours we have 


selected poems which could be spoken of to 
the children as, “about” the sky, grass, trees, 
fowers, birds, brooks, lambs, spring morn 
ings, etc. We have read from Wordsworth, 
William Blake, Mary Howitt, Celia Thaxter, 
from Tennyson’s “Brook” and from Shelley's 
“Cloud? and from many other poets and 
poems. The children would afterward ask 
to copy the verses they had liked and some 
oi them have made little poetry books for 
themselves in this way. Some account oi 
Easter customs may be given, but no very 
<atisfactory Easter stories are known to us 
as yet 

May Day will be observed by stories of 
May Day customs and the verses which be- 
long with them and we shall have a Maypole. 
No one thing we have ever done for children 
has seemed to give them as much pleasure 
as a Maypole, it is so unexpected. A little 
blind girl who was a_ constant visitor to 
the children’s room some years ago begged 
to feel the Maypole all over and after I had 
told her how it looked to me and of how I 
had longed and longed as a little girl to dance 
about a Maypole singing a May song, she 
begged me to teach her a verse to sing to 
her mother to a tune in her own head \ 
whole kindergarten came one morning from 
a mission chapel and were so delighted to 
sec what they called a “Spring Christmas 
tree’ that we took it out of doors and let 
them hold the ribbons while they danced 
about it singing a Christmas tree song The 
children always enjoy hearing about the hang- 
ing of May baskets in New England. We 
have been long in finding pictures which 
scemed to give the spirit of May Day, and 
pictures are quite essential to stories of 
customs. In Scribner’s Magazine for May, 
1897, there is an illustrated article on May Day 
in New England which affords charming selec 
tions for a bulletin if a little color is given 
to them. One or two pictures from Randolph 
Caldecott’s “Come lasses, come lads” give a 
good idea of May Day sports in old Engiand 
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In addition to the stories outlined we have 
had stories from the Arabian Nights, Uncle 
Remus’ stories, Just-So stories, a lecture 
upon American and foreign subways, one 
upon “How elections are managed,” and two 
most successful evenings of animal stories 
On one of these latter evenings Mr. Dan 
Beard told bear stories to eighty boys, all but 
two of whom had made things out of his 
books. After the stories every boy had a 
chance to shake hands with Mr. Beard, whose 
beaming face showed his own pleasure in the 
situation. Another evening was devoted to 
dog stories, and suggestions on how to take 
care of dogs were given to a mixed group 
of boys and girls, who gave evidence of 
their appreciation by lingering after the 
stories were over to ask questions and t 
tell their own experiences The story hour 
will close the first of June with a birthday 
story for the ninth year of the children’s 
room. 

There are certain practical details which 
seem essential to the institution of a success 
ful story hour. Like every other form of 
work it requires clear definition of purpose 
and plan and careful organization of method, 
however simple the method may be. Next 
in importance to securing the right person 
to tell a story is the formation of the right 
kind of group to listen to i The group 
for our story hour has been formed in three 
different ways. The first is by age, making 
three divisions, four years to eight years 
eight years to eleven or twelve years; and 
twelve to sixteen years There must always b 
a considerable degree of elasticity nm an age 
limit, but this has ceemed the most satisfac 
tory plan. A second method is by schoo! 
grade; this we adopted in connection with 
the lectures. The third ts on the basis of 
special interest im the subject, as in the 
case of Mr. Beard’s story hour when the at 
tendance was limited to boys who had used 
his books, and again in the case of the dog 
stories, when the boys and girls who owned 
dogs were specially favored This last 
method secures the most interesting group 
The size of a group must depend upon the 
room in which the story is to be given. We 
have found fifty a very good number for the 
two older groups, though fifty little childre 
would find it difficult to see and to hear 

Admission by ticket has proved a very sat 
isfactory solution to the difficult problem of 
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giving everybody a turn. The ticket is a mim- 
eographed manila slip on which a line is left 
for the name of the child. The day of the 
week, and the time of the story hour are given 
on the ticket. A duplicate slip bearing the 
child’s name and date is kept and by this we 
are able to tell when any of the children are 
having turns too often. The janitor forms 
the children in line outside the library and 
they are admitted promptly at 7.30, the hour 
given on the ticket. During the first month 
of the story hour the children would begin 
to come a full hour beforehand and there 
was a good deal of noise outside the build- 
ing. On occasions such as were afforded by 
the lectures we found it desirable to have a 
policeman in addition to the janitor. It is 
very easy to transfer an outside disturbance 
to the inside, where it becomes far more diffi- 
cult to check. I receive the tickets at the 
door of the children’s room and have trained 
the children to seat themSelves quietly, giving 
places to the little ones in front. The room 
is always in order when the children come 
into it. The tables are pushed back along the 
sides of the wall and the chairs are arranged 
in a semi-circle reaching close up to the story 
teller’'s chair in the middle. The children 
remove hats and coats, placing the latter over 
the backs of chairs. When all are seated the 
door leading into the hall is closed and I 
usually say something to the children to put 
them into an attitude of attention. Some- 
times it is to tell them what the story is to be 
and who will tell it, but there 1s never any 
formal introduction of the story-teller. No 
grown people are admitted, for it is impossible 
to preserve the same atmosphere when they 
are present. If the story-teller wishes it I 
am always ready to withdraw. On one even- 
ing only has this been desired. When the 
Story begins I retire to a seat out of sight of 
the story-teller and in sight of the children’s 
faces. I! need no further proof that a story 
hour pays and compounds interest. I dismiss 
my critical faculty for the time and enjoy 
the story with the children as one of them. 
Discipline is rarely necessary, but should be 
decisive when there is occasion for it. Any 
child who disturbs the story hour should be 
sent from the room immediately. 

The length of the story hour is at the pleas- 
ure of the story-teller, since all the people who 
have told stories for us are volunteer visitors. 
The time has varied from twenty minutes to a 


[April 


full hour. When the story ends the children 
are given an opportunity to say “thank you” to 
the story-teller, since we may not applaud 
the children’s room. As the children leave 
the room I stand at the door and wish them 
good-night. No line is formed on going ou 
and if any of them choose to linger for a f 
moments to speak to the story-teller they a: 
always at liberty to do so. They wer 
early in the year that the continuance of | 


and going so quietly as not to disturb 
older readers in the library. To secure such 
a degree of quiet and order has required 
siderable “training in,” but the childrer 
understand what is expected of them 
seem to consider the requirements reasonab! 
We are never able to issue a sufficient numb 
of tickets to supply the demand and ther 
always a group of children at the door w! 
have come on a chance that there may 
vacant places at the last moment. Wit! 
reasonable allowance for th variance of f 
ily clocks, we do not allow the childre: 
come late to the story hour. They are s 
times admitted between stories. The pa: 
or older brothers and sisters of children 
wish to bring them to the story hour wait 
them in the circulating department or 
reading room. The children who ar 
compamed by grown persons are not require 


to form on the outside line. The number 
such children is small in comparison wit! 
host to whom the night is as the day 
as the care of an older person is concern 
To those who maintain that children 
he better off at home than at an evening 
story hour I would commend a convincing 
number of visits to the homes from which 
the children come 

Even if the story hour created in the cl 
dren no desire to read the books in 
the stories are to be found I should still fee! 
that its practical value in the cultivation 
habits of coming and going quietly, listen 
with interest, or when that fails with qu 
respect for the interests of others, fully jt 
tified its existence. The effect in all th 
particulars upon the daytime use of the room 
is very marked. That it does produce th 
desire to read books there is abundant ey 
cence in connection with ali the subjects one 


would naturally expect children to care to 
read for themselves. 
Generalization from particular experience 
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. a dangerous thing unless that experience Is 
grounded upon principles strong enough to 
withstand the shock of change of circum 
stance or condition. I am fully aware that 
cuch a story hour as I have described would 
sot fit every library. If it had been made 
with that intention it would not fit in the 
place where it belongs. I firmly believe 
however, that some kind of a story hour is 
both perfectly possible and highly desirable 

every library where work with chil 
dren is being done, whether it be a small 
and poor library or a rich and institutional 
ized one. The first essential is that someone 
chall believe in it heart and soul, and since 
the way to that belief iies far back in child 
hood, there is no alternative but to get back 
mt one’s own childhood ; the next step 1s 
to muster all one’s resources and prepare 
to make them tell toward the desired object; 
and finally, to take all the things one 1s 
unable to do personally, find people who 
can do them and so order the work that 1t 
will seem an easy and a pleasant thing to 
ome into it as a story-teller. It need not 
take eight years to make the start —eight 
months or even eight weeks might be suffi 
cient in a town where one had lived always 
and in such relation with people as to know 
their real gifts and to be able to claim a 
share in them. I have given emphasis to the 
presence of flowers, pictures, lighted candles 
and other things which might be considered 
non-essentials of a story hour, because they 
seem to me to be essential both to story- 
teller and to children. If to another they 
ceem trivial I can only say “I see it so,” for 
I believe the final test of every story hour 
will be. not whether the story was perfectly 
told. but whether it was told in a way to 
create associations in the minds of the chil 
dren that will abide with them forever 


THE LIBRARY GOOPS 
Turse “Goop” verses, written by Miss 

Hewins. have been printed on a card for use 
in the new children’s room of the Hartford 
Public Library: 

The Goops they wet their fingers 

To turn the leaves of books, 

And then they crease the corners down, 

And think that no one looks 

They print the marks of dirty hands, 

Of lollipops and gum, 

On picture-book and fairy book 

As often as they come 

Arr you a Goor? ? ? 
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tHE SCHOOL LIBRARY QUES! ION IN 
NEW YORK CITY.* 

As the result of wide experience im el 
mentary education, | have come to believe 
that teaching children to read is the primary) 
purpose of the common school, and to know 
that skill in the art of reading can only be 
developed through a great amount of practic 
During the years in which a child is learning 
to read he needs a more abundant supply ot 
good reading matter than can possibly be 
provided for the ordinary school-room, and 
as the average home is sadly deficient in this 
respect he must form the habit of goimg to 
the library if his need is to be supplied. ‘The 
public school and the public library are co 
ordinate parts of our great system of popular 
education and they should co-operate directly 
in the work of educating the masses Under 
the Carnegie endowment, New York city 1s 
rapidly establishing the most magnificent sys 
tem of public libraries which the world has 
ever seen, and, to my mind, It Is a deplorable 
fact that in the very face of this vast library 
development the Department of Education 
has adopted a policy which practically ignores 
the existence of the whole library system 
Instead of teaching the children to use the 
public libraries, which are everywhere a 
hand, the educational authorities have set up 
a miniature plant of their own which has 
ten thousand different branches with an aver 
age annual maintenance fund of about four 
dollars and a half each. This ill-advised 
scheme was adopted by the Board of Educa 
tion just when the time was ripe for a great 
educational advance through systematic co 
cperation between the school system and the 
libraries. The reorganization ot the school 
system which followed upon the consolidation 
of the greater city coincided in point of 
time with the extension of the library system, 
due to the generosity of Mr. Carnegie, and 
so presented the opportunity for an alignment 
of these two educational forces 

There can be no question that the main 
function of the common school is to teach 
people to read and all its efforts should centet 
in this primary purpose The average child 
in New York city attends school about six 
years, and during this time the main essential 
is to help him to master the process of getting 
thought through the printed page, and to 
give him a taste for good reading This 1s 
about all the public school can do for the 
masses, and it is more than has ever been 
accomplished up to the present time. With 
all our boasts, the great majority of the people 
who attend the public schools never learn to 
read even the simplest matter with anything 
like a fair degree of ease and rapidity. To 
verify this statement. which may seem amaz 
ing to you, observe the tedious and laborious 


* Address delivered before the New York Library 
Club. 
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process which most people go through in 
reading a simple story or the morning paper. 
For the majority of them, reading is drudgery 
because the mere mechanics of the process 
have never been mastered, not to speak of 
the power to co-ordinate and assimilate the 
thought. The mastery of this mechanical 
process, or what is technically called “learn- 
ing to read,” is the most difficult part of 
elementary schocl work and it is, therefore, 
the part in which results have been least 
satisfactory. And why? Mainly for the 
want of books. We have had schools and teach- 
ers but not books. The child who is learning 
to read needs books, not one book or even half 
a dozen, but many books. His progress will de- 
pend almost entirely on the amount of interest- 
ing reading at his command. He must read, and 
read and continue to read, much as he learned 
to talk through constant exercise. If the 
average child could have books enough of 
the right sort, he would almost teach himself 
to read with the small assistance that he 
would naturally seek from those about him. 
It is a startling fact, and a wonderfully sug- 
gestive one for those engaged in the business 
of education, that about the only children 
who ever acquire skill in reading are those 
who never attend school. They learn at 
home in the midst of a great abundance of 
attractive and wisely chosen books and 
papers. 

Some twenty-five years ago, educators dis- 
covered that the main reasons why children 
did not learn to read was because of the 
meagre supply of reading matter provided 
for the schools, it being customary at that 
time for a child to have but one reading 
book. As a result of this discovery a great 
agitation for supplementary readers spread 
over the country, and most schools are now 
supplied with such reading matter in the 
form of selections from standard literature, 
stories from history and mythology, and 
books on elementary science. ‘These books 
are provided in sets and are used for class 
work, all children in a given section reading 
the sanie story at the same time. But it has 
now become clear that even this is not 
enough. In addition to such books, every 
child should have a generous supply of easy 
attractive reading matter of a more general 
nature, and it was to meet this need that the 
class library system was adopted by the Board 
of Education some two years ago 

The city of New York receives annually 
from the state about $22,000 for school library 
purposes, on the condition that it shall appro- 
priate a like amount for the same purpose, so 
that about $44,000 is available for school li- 
braries each year. During the time required 
to centralize the educational interests of the 
greater city, following upon consolidation, 
the library appropriations of the several bor- 
oughs accumulated, the entire balance avail- 
able for library purposes in April, 1903, 
being nearly $139,000. In shaping educational 
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policies for the greater city, a plan 
adopted which provided that this money 
to be applied, as far as practicable, to th 
establishment of a small circulating library 
each of the class-rooms of the elemen: 
schools. The money was therefore ap; 
tioned among the various schools of the 

on the basis of the number of classes in 
schools already having some library bo 
receiving nine dollars and cighty cents 
class and those without such books sixt: 
dollars and sixty cents per class. In addi: 
to the appropriation for class libraries, 
school received a small allotment for rei 
ence books to be placed in its Teachers’ 
Reference Library. Mr. Claude G. Leland, oj 
Buffalo, who was appointed Superintendent 0; 
Libraries, in charge of this work, prepared 
graded iist of books suitable for use 
different school years from which princip 
made their selections. It required time 
make out requisitions, receive bids, 
contracts, and deliver books, and it is 
now that the class libraries are getting 
operation in the schools in accordance \ 
this plan. It would therefore be too so 
pass judgment upon the plan were it not t! 
it is wrong in principle. It stands in the 
of true progress. 

A class library has some thirty books 
start with and an average annual allowa: 
of something over four dollars for the p 
chase of new books and the replacing of 
ones. These facts alone condemn the syst 
Under the present plan, the class libraries 
and must continue to be too small to be 
any practical value for the purpose intend 
It is a misnomer to call them libraries 
Superintendent Maxwell said when the p! 
was under consideration, “A little observati 
and reflection will convince any intellige 
person that in cur large schools the 
library is impossible. There are about 10.0% 
classes in the elementary schools. We hia 
not the means to provide 10,000 librar 
Nevertheless, in the face of this, the p 
was adopted and an expensive machin 
created in the schools, which can ney 
effective unless it is transformed by turning 
over to the Public Library and making 
a part of that system. Thirty books as 
rermanent collection in a school-room is 
small value. There may not be more than 
one or two out of this number that a given 
boy or girl will want to read. But thirts 
books drawn from the Public Library + 
meet the needs of a particular class at any 
given time, and changed from time to tim 
as occision requires, would be a_ valuab! 
addition to any schoolroom. 

It is not the business of the Department 
of Education to supply the children of th 
city with reading matter for the homes. Thi 
work belongs to the circulating department 
of the Public Library which is maintained } 
the city for the purpose of providing bo 
for children as well as for adults. The sch 
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evstem is maintained for a different purpose, 
namely, to prepare the people to use the hibra- 
ries. There has come to bea clear division of la- 
hor between the schools and the libraries, and 

is important that those who are shaping the 
educational policies of this great metropolis 
chould recognize the fact, because this divi- 
ion of labor is already creating the demand 
for systematic co-operation between the two 
institutions. Never before in the history of 
the world were conditions so auspicious for 
popular education as in these opening years 
of the twentieth century, and just because of 
this the need for intelligent direction in school 
affairs was never so great as now. It is of 
supreme importance that the foundations for 
the educational structure which this imperial 
city is building should be laid upon right 
lines. 

The school and the library are products of 
the same forces, they are co-ordinate factors 
in the mighty work of educating the masses, 
and they are so mutually dependent that 
neither one can function tully save through 
the other. The chief instrument of both is 
the printed book. The printing press first 
brought books within reach of the common 
people during those pregnant centuries when 
the exploration of a_new world, the revival 
of learning and the Reformation were creat- 
ing a popular demand for knowledge. The 
popular impetus given to human life by the 
rise of physical science, and its application 
through invention during the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries, has transformed human 
activity and is now promising to culminate in 
the scientific organization of intelligence and 
its universal diffusion among men. In Amer- 
ica, the movement for popular education first 
gathered force about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century and has since been expending 
its ever increasing energies in establishing 
public schools and founding public libraries 
From Massachusetts throughout the land free 
libraries have followed fast upon free schools, 
and these two triumphant institutions of the 
modern world are now being drawn together 
by the same forces which are compelling co- 
operation in other fields of labor. 

A striking feature of the great library 
movement which has spread over this country 
since 1876, and which must eventually make 
the public library as universal as the public 
school, has been the rising consciousness con- 
cerning the need of direct co-operation be- 
tween these two institutions. As early as 
1879, the Boston school authorities began to 
confer with the library officials of that city 
concerning this important matter, and to- 
gether they have since worked out a plan 
of co-operation which is now producing grat- 
ifying results. Chicago started such work 
in 1883. Time will not permit me to speak 
in detail of what has been accomplished in 
the way of developing a working relation 
between the schools and the libraries in 
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Boston, Chicago, St. Louis, Pittsburgh, But 
falo, Milwaukee and other cities, nor ts i 
necessary for me to do so before this audience 
as you are already familiar with these de 
velopments. Suffice it to say that the metrop 
olis lags behind in this great work, and that 
the responsibility lies with the Department 
of Education. 

For a number of years I have watched with 
profound interest the development of library 
facilities for children in the branches of th 
New York Public Library, and I am familias 
with the splendid efforts which the branch h 
braries and the travelling library division 
have made to reach the children of this city, 
but I am convinced that substantial results 
cannot be achieved without the hearty co 
operation of the teachers in the public schools 
—such co-operation as can only be secured 
by means of an official relation which will 
make the use of the libraries a part of the 
regular work of the schools. Until the 
teachers themselves use the libraries, and un 
til they send their pupils to the libraries for 
information pertaining to school work, and 
for books which have been recommended, no 
great work can be accomplished with the 
children of the city. At present, the teachers 
are so occupied with less important tasks 
that they have not even time to use the small 
teachers’ and reference libraries which are 
found in the school buildings. Uncut leaves 
in standard books which have been on the 
shelves for several years tell a tale. The new 
education seems to have resolved itself into 
an apotheosis of the non essential. If the 
teachers could be freed from the mass of 
worthless detail which now enslaves them 
and given time to spend each day in a library 
preparing for the next day's work and re 
newing their spiritual forces, they might then 
be able to give the children that mental stim 
ulus which is the very essence of real teach 
ing. True teaching arouses the child’s inter 
est and thereby creates a demand for knowl 
edge which can only be supplied through the 
wider ase of books. So long as the mere 
textbook suffices for most of the teaching 
in the schools, our methods of instruction 
have not gotten far beyond the traditional 
textbook grind, and our much flaunted edu 
cational progress remains a beautiful theory 
which has yet to be reduced to practice The 
saddest criticism which can be made on the 
city schools is the fact that they have no 
conscious need of the public libraries 

But the greatest objection to the present 
class library scheme is not that the libraries 
are so small, but that they do not connect 
through with the larger libraries beyond. It 
a class library were a_ collection of books 
drawn from the public library for use im 
the schoolroom, sent upon application from 
the teacher, selected by the pupils with the 
help of the teacher, read under her super 
vision, changed from time to time to meet ihe 
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changing noeds of the class, and used primar- 
ily for the purpose of helping the children 
to an independent use of the public libraries 
it would be an admirable educational instru- 
ment. This is what it should be and what it 
now is in many other cities. 

The class library scheme now in operation 
in the New York schools was copied from 
Buffalo, but it was shorn of its vitality by 
being grafted upon the school system instead 
of remaining a part of the public library 
system as it is in that city. It should be 
turned over to the Public Library where it 
naturally belongs. In order to accomplish 
this reform, it is obvious that the Department 
of Education must take the initiative. Con- 
cerning the financial aspect of such a trans- 
fer, either of two plans is feasible. The De- 
partment of Education might use its library 
fund for thé purchase of supplementary reading 
matter as was originally intended by the law, 
in which case it would doubtless be necessary 
for the Public Library to have an extra appro- 
priation from the city to carry on this work 
in the schools, or the Department of Educa- 
tion might make an arrangement with the 
library authorities by which the latter would 
use the school library fund for the pur- 
chase of books to use in the schools, as 
is now done in Buffalo. As to the details 
of a co-operative plan which would meet 
the needs of New York City, I do not pre- 
sume to speak, further than to express my 
belief that suck 2 plan could be worked out 
by the experts connected with the Public 
Library with the assistance of the school 
superintendents inclusive of Mr. Leland 

I am aware that this is a problem of 
vast magnitude, and that its solution is 
beset with difficulties, but it must be faced 
in the near future. The demand for higher 
educational results will compel it solution. 
Through all the centuries science or in- 
telligence has been slowly organizing the 
work of the world through the greater di- 
vision of labor, and it is now about to 
compel wider co-operation in the field of 
education in order to accomplish more ef- 
fective results. Having recognized that every 
individual is entitled to an education, the 
modern world is bent upon the realiza- 
tion of this sublime idea, but it can only be 
effected through the co-operative principle. 
The idea of organizing ten thousand libraries 
in the schools 1s the product of the erroneous 
notion that the school is an institution com- 
plete within itself and sufficient unto itself, 
rather than one of the organs in our great 
social system whose vitality consists in its 
relation to the whole. The school has been 
held apart from life, but now its isolation is 
seen to be its greatest defect. The school 
is organically related to the home, the library, 
and the shop and the future of education lies 
in co-operation between these several insti- 
tutions. 


Matuivpe Corrin Forp 
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WORK WITH CHILDREN AND 
SCHOOLS IN THE PORTLAND 
(ORE.) PUBLIC LIBRARY. 


Tue story hour in the Children’s Depart 
ment of the Portland Public Library begas 
with my first formal meeting with the chil 
dren on May day two years ago. Following 
the example of Miss Moore of the Pratt In 
stitute Library, we had a Maypole in ons 
corner of the room, which was gay with rib 
bons and garlands and May baskets, and th 
little room itself was so transformed by th 
wild flowers that we might almost have bee: 
suspected of robbing the bowers of Mai 
Marian herself to get them all. A brief pre 
announcement the day before brought a 
throng of children and the whole afternoon 
was a succession of story hours as grou 
after group pressed about the Pole and 
tened to tales of Merrie England and 
curious May day games and customs of lo: 
ago and the people who took part in ther 
Numbers of the children took books from thx 
shelves labelled “Books about May day,” 
were quickly lost in the good green wood « 
a Robin Hood tale or were dancing arom 
the Maypole at Merrymount. 

The next formal story hour was in ho: 
of Decoration day, when a flag bulletin s 
gested the literature of the Civil War and 
children gathered around it for war stori 
The keen interest which several of our b 
and girls have since taken in American }t 
tory dates from that day. One small 
almost exhausted the library’s supply of 
torical literature and the patience of | 
family by the number of bocks ke took h 
for them to read aloud 

For Independerce day by some change 
the mottoes and legends the flag bulletin w 
made to refer to the Revolutionary pet 
and added much to the interest of the 
hour. For Labor day it was decided t: 
forward some phase of the world’s work, 
the textiles were chosen. Around the gr 
fireplace in the children’s rocm was arran 
a set of bulletins illustrating by means 
simply worded descriptions and the actua 
specimens of the materials ir various stage 
the processes employed in reducing wool ot 
the pelt and flax in the strand to worsted 
goods and to linen thread. The silk bulletin 
included the seed-like eggs, various stages of 
the silk worm itself, the chrysalis, the cocoor 
and different stages of the silk. A quaint 
spinning wheel was used during the stor) 
hour and the children seemed much intereste: 
in it. The third grade teachers of our city 
schools, who were about to take up the sub 
ject of clothing in their “home geography” 
classes, became interested in the exhibit, and 
at their request the textile stories were reé 
peated to about forty of them who came t 
the children’s room one evening. Subse 
quently nearly every one of these teacher 
made arrangements to bring their classes to 
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room during school hours, for the textile 
iories. These classes contain from 12 to 85 
hildren, and resulted in many new members 
for the children’s department. It was at that 
time that the teachers began to ask for appli- 
cation blanks to distribute among their pupils, 
and to encourage them to join the library. 

[he following January the textile stories 
were supplemented by the story of cotton, 
jIlustrated by a cotton exhibit, which was 
rather more elaborate in detail than for the 
other fabrics, dwelling on the dyeing and 
printing of the cloth as well as on the pre- 
vious stages. The last Labor day stories were 
about cereals, illustrated by a bulletin made 
especially attractive by the addition of specti- 
mens of grains in the straw from the state 
agricultural college, and by a set of samples 
iJlustrating the processes employed in making 
wheat into flour. A Mexican metata stone 
vas loaned to us from the Museum, and 
added to the interest of the story hours on 
milling. A number of third grade teachers 
brought their classes to the library for the 
cereal story 

In the autumn of 1903, a series of Greek 
stories was begun on Friday afternoons 
After two or three intreductory stories on the 
general mythology of the Greeks, we plunged 
into the Iliad, never stopping — except for 
our Christmas story around a real Yule log — 
until we saw our heloved Ulysses safely home 
with Penelope at the end of the Odyssey 
We found the Lang, Leaf and Myers transla- 
sons of the Iliad, and the Butcher and Lang 
Odyssey most helpful in preparing the stories, 
s they enabled us to familiarize the children 
ith many of the epithets such as Homer ap- 
nlies to the sea, which are lost in the metrical 
translation and which are by no means wasted 
on the children. For their own reading we 
have duplicated freely all versions of the 
Homeric tales which preserved enough of 
the original spirit and power to be worth buy 

including versions by Pope, Church, 
Rooks and Hanson, and the Greek myths as 
represented by Hawthorne's “Tanglewood 
tales’ “Wonder book,” Kingsle y's 
“Heroes.” Francillon’s “Gods and heroes” 
nd some minor ones. Needless to say these 
hooks circulated like popular novels and the 
horrid spell that had been cast over certain 
beoks by the term “non-fiction” began to lift. 

With the beginning of 1904, the biograph 
‘cal calendar was introduced and story hours 
vere held on from four to six birthdays each 
month The subjects ranged from Julius 
Cesar to Edward the Seventh; from Michael 
ingelo to Miss Alcott, and in no way inter 
fered with the Greek stories. Aside from the 
material brought together on the shelves 
labelled “Story hour books.” the stories were 
illustrated by mounted pictures Among our 
birthday story hours we shall not soon torget 
the celebration of the library’s birthday on 
March roth, when blinking candles proclaimed 
our age, and ferns and wild flowers made the 
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room gay. The subject of the story hour was 
the story of the book, illustrated by a set ot 
exquisitely tinted reproductions of Alexan 
der's mural paintings in the Library of Con- 
gress. Souvenir pictures of the library build 
ng made very appropriate book marks tor the 
day. On our last birthday we had the story 
of the library from the days of Assyrian 
bricks till the present time. The children 
listened with wide-open eyes, and gazed with 
reverent interest at a little scroll of the 
Koran, some illustrated manuscripts and 
great Koburger Bible of 1475 which bore the 
marks of chains 

On Marconi’s birthday we enlisted the set 
vices of an expert electrician who set up 4 
small dynamo and an X-ray apparatus and 
told the story for the day. Knowing the lim 
itations of our little room postal cards had 
been sent to the children who had been read 
ing the books on electricity from the library 


Last winter, following more or less closely 


the outline given in the pamphlet issued by 
the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, we began 
a series of story hours on the Norse epic, 
much as we had done the preceding winter 
with the Greek. In spite of several fair ren 
derings of the Rhine legends by Frost, Guer 
ber, Chapin, Maud and others and numerou 
mediocre retellings of the grand old tales 
from the Eddas, we found that the juvenile 
literature of the Norse myths cannot compare 
with that of the Homeric cycle. In spite of 
generous duplication of the best material 
available. we found that the Edda still waits 
for its Hawthorne to render it into the direct 
beautiful English of a “Wonder book” or a 
new series of “Tanglewood tales.’ As it was, 
the children read versions by Mabie, Litch 
field, Keary, Larned, Bradish and Brown 
They are too young as yet to take Matthew 
Arnold or William Morris for themselves, yet 
we tried to bring out something of the spirit 
of Sigurd the Volsung in the story hour 
The children enjoyed these stories as much 
as the Greek and read what we could get 
yet it seemed best to hasten through the 
Rhine legends and the Wagner tales so that 
we might be free to take up the Soldier 
stories, suggested by the success ot the navy 
stories and the navy bulletin posted last sum 
mer when three men-of-war were in the 
harbor 

The Soldier story hour has been based on 
Creasy’s “Fifteen decisive battles” and illus 
trated by an elaborate set of bulletins on the 
ancient. the medizval and the modern soldier. 
The loose sheets of the beautiful folio issued 
by the Quartermaster’s Department at Wash 
ington on “The uniforms of the Army ot 
the U. S. from 1774-1900” including 47 litho 
graphic plates, have added much to the in- 
terest of the stories. Some old Springfield 
rifles have been loaned to us and are sta ked 
near the bulletin, and the sabres whi h are 
crossed on the bunting draped mantel add 
to the military effect. The color scheme for 
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the bulletins is, of course, red and blue. Be- But aside from the privileges gs ~ tie 
fore these soldier stories are concluded, we a city library, the Portland Public Libra; 
expect to touch upon all the historical litera- also free to all residents of ion 1 
ture of the collection. Many of the children county. To quote from one of its rep 

are following the stories from week to week, “Perhaps the branch of the juvenile \ 
using the tales from Herodotus and from that stands for the longest step forward jy 
Plutarch and the long neglected Abbott biog- the progress of library usefulness in our 
raphies of the old-time warriors. Aside from munity is the work begun in the c 

the satisfaction due to the happy relation be- schools. There are 62 schools in Multn 
tween the children and the story teller, there county outside the city limits of Portla: 
is a very grateful sense of having helped them Most of these are off the car line or a | 

to form a taste for something beyond the distance from town, so that the childr 


Elsie books and Mark the Matchboy, and of debarred from library privileges and in m 
seeing the best books in the room in constant instances shut out entirely from opportu: 
use. These story hours, illustrated by care- for good reading. Some of these 
fully prepared bulletins, have been the chief schools have libraries of their own. o1 
means of reducing our fiction per cent. from are not so fortunate, all of them seem ' 
. the 67 per cent. of two years ago to the 55 come a box of fresh, new reading 
ba per cent. of last month. The children’s librarian, in consultation with 
: The work of the library with the schools the county superintendent, chose 150 t 
re has been a part of its symmetrical growth. and ten copies of each were purchased. 
z Contrary to our inclination, we have been being the policy of the juvenile library to 
ny forced by the limitations of our equipment to several copies of a book known to be 
adopt a conservative policy toward the city rather than to multiply titles and introd 
schools. The collection of juvenile books from mediocre material. These books are not tex 
which we serve over 2700 children is about books, nor books of supplementary readi: 
Pou 3000 volumes—to say nothing of the demand but books of standard children’s literatur: 


made on our resources by the city and county good editions which will give lasting plea 
teachers who use their teachers’ cards as_ to the happy child who reads them and t | 
freely in this room as in the main library. haps form the basis of taste in literat: 

By careful husbanding of our resources, we interest in history and in art, which wil! 
have been able to meet the demands made on to him a resource and a safeguard 

us by the schools and to establish cordial re- life. The librarian and the children’s 
lations with a great number of city teachers. rian were asked to meet with the Coun: 
The interest of the third grade teachers in Teachers’ Progress Club at one of its m 

the exhibits for Labor day resulted in an meetings, to tell them of the resources 
invitation to talk to their teachers’ associa- library and to explain this plan of 

tion on how the children’s library could co- out boxes of books, 20, 30 or 60 book 
operate with the schools. At request, two of cording to the size of the school, these boy 
these meetings were held in the children’s to be kept for three or four months then . 
room. In addition to suggestions about books changed with a neighboring school and fin 
directly helpful in their work and exact returned to the library in June. Th 
reference to pages and book marks to keep was warmly welcomed and the pleasant 
these places in the books which had been lations then established with the 
reserved on special shelves for the occasion teachers have continued.” 

we had several hundred pictures neatly By careful manipulation of these 
mounted on green cover paper to illustrate each school may receive boxes for se\ 
their class work. The teachers’ appreciationof years without getting any of the same 
these pictures is shown by the fact that within twice. Since the collection was first 

the next three months 2700 were circulated. lished, the number of titles has been 

One middle-aged teacher confessed that her doubled, yet we purpose to keep the numly 
geography class was no longer stupid, since of titles small enough so that there shall Le no 
she had access to the library pictures. During unfamiliar ones among them. During ¢! 
the following year, the picture circulation first year the collection was used, 61 out 
amounted to over 11,000. The picture collec- 62 county schools made use of them for an 
tion 1s made up of pictures cut from old peri- average of five and a half months in each 
odicals, worn out books and railroad publica-_ district. The total circulation of the 1500 
tions, supplemented by Brown’s “Famous pic- volumes for the year was 10,000, and the fi 
tures,” the Century portraits, Birds and __ tion per cent. 33, owing partly to the character 
Nature plates and a few others. The collec- of the collection. The teachers and count 
tion has been placed in charge of an assistant people have been enthusiastic in their 
who keeps the pictures classified, and sees preciation of the books. For the schoo! 
that new pictures are mounted, so that all located near the city, the directors drive 
orders may be filled prompily. A large num- the library to get the books, and the bits o/ 
ber of religious pictures not adapted to public school gossip and local politics they bring 
school use are circulated among Sunday deepen the human interest 

schools In visiting the county schools, we are 
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ways cordially received and make it a practice 
to go from room to room taking along the 
little packet of book slips and going over the 
book titles suited to each grade, and endeav- 
oring to tell the children just enough of the 
entents of each book to tempt them to read 
more. For the primary grade, a fairy tale 
supplants the book talk and enables us to get 
acquainted with the children and with their 
teacher. 

At the children’s library, the city and 
county teachers come to us in such numbers 
at the weeks’ end that Saturday is one long 
reception day. Some of them know the books 
co well that they find what they want at once, 
though most of them require personal help, 
and the day is seldom long enough for all 
that we wish to crowd into it. 

The fact that so much time and effort has 
been devoted to the work with the schools 
speaks louder than words of our estimate of 
‘ts value. Time alone can decide how per- 
manent it will be, and yet though the interest 
of individual teachers may wax and wane 
and statistics of circulation may fluctuate 
we believe that we have made the interests of 
the county schools our interests, and their 
people our people, “for always and always 
and always and always.” Furthermore, we are 
impatient for the time to come when we shall 
be able to say the same of the schools of our 
own city. 

Harriot E. 
Children’s Librarian, Portland Public Library. 


NOTES ON THE HARTFORD PUBLIC 
LIBRARY IN RELATION TO THE 
SCHOOLS.* 


Tue reference department should be the 
connecting link between our schools and the 
public library and to a certain extent I hope 
it is, though the connection 1s neither as 
evident or binding as we should like to see 
it, Here come teachers of every grade to 
find out our resources in their special lines 
and look up material for the use of their 
pupils; here we receive notes with such re- 
quests as: 

“Please send references on: 

Refutation of Darwinism. 

Hero worship, (not Carlyle’s). 

Madonna in art. 

Henry Hudson revisits N. Y 
The bearer will wait for books”; or, 

“We want all the material the library has 
on the Battle of Gettysburg, as we are to study 
this subject during the week and need sup 
plementary reading.” 

Here come scholars preparing for composi- 
tions—though I regret to say they are called 
“themes” and “theses.” From the High 
School come scholars with required readings 
for which they have the exact paging but 


* Part of paper read before Connecticut Library 
Association, Hartford, Ct., Feb. 21, 1905. 
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nearly always have forgotten to note the title 
and quite often the author as well. ‘There ts 
a constantly increasing demand for mounted 
pictures, illustrating nearly every study taught 
in the schools. In the past year we have been 
asked for pictures of Glaciers; Prairie life; A 
primitive loom, showing mechanism and con 
struction; Japanese customs; [he seven won 
ders of the world; Silk culture; Exam 
of early Italian paintng ; Costumes of knights 
not in armor and in color if possible; et 

Debates, of course, are with us alway nd 
represent more hard work than almost any 
thing else we do for the schools. As a general 
rule we require three days’ notice of subjects, 
which gives us time to look up satisfactory 
references and place the books on a special 
shelf to be reserved until the day of the de 
bate, and used in the reference room. In 
this way we can secure better material and no 
one debater can monopolize the best points. 
In one or two schools the principal sends tor 
books to be kept in the school buildings, and 
in one school the leaders ct the debate are 
sent to us with no warning but with the un 
derstanding that they are to look up their 
own references under guidance, not to leave 
the whole matter to us. As far as the individual 
is concerned, this is, of course, the best plan, 
but it implies quite as much work tor us, and 
more, perhaps, for the teacher, who must give 
the pupil some idea of the beginmings of his 
work. 

Phe library has nine regular and five trreg 
ular branches in schools, all of which are at 
considerable distance, and including two of 
the parochial schools. These consist of 41 
libraries of from 20 to 150 books zach, 2290 
in all, selected in part by the teachers but 
largely by the librarian; they are charged to 
the schools and sent out as early as possible 
in the fall to be kept until the summer vaca 
tion. These little libraries are placed in the 
school rooms or offices at the discretion of 
the principals and are loaned to the cluldren 
under the usual rules of the library, with these 
exceptions; instead of requiring the signature 
of parent or guardian on each application 
the school is allowed to stand in place of 
parent until such time as the chiid wishes to 
be transferred to the main library; cards are 
not numbered but stamped with the name of 
the school and teachers charge with pencil or 
pen, so that we can readily detect any attempt 
to use both branch and library. Of course 
no child has a card at a branch and at ihe 
main library at the same time. For the most 
part the school libraries are made up of good 
stories, biographies, out-door books, etc, with 
a few special books asked for by teacher 
or children; one, for instance, has twice in 
ciuded a coin and stamp catalog for two boys 
who were collecting. The books are intended 
for outside reading, rather than for reference, 
although we are often asked to send books 
that will help in the school work, where the 
school facilities are not equal to the dem 
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One of the irregular branches is a collection 
of twenty books for boys, with startling titles 
and gaudy covers. These were selected to 
help a teacher in one of our most difficult 
districts and one quite removed from the li- 
brary. Some of her boys had discovered the 
worst form of dime novel and were devouring 
volume after volume, with marked effect on 
their behavior. One mother having ques 
tioned her boy, he said: “We've got to read 
something interesting and exciting and there 
ain't anything else”; so she made a bargain 
with him, promising that he should have 
“something interesting and exciting” if he 
would give up dime novels and reading “on 
the sly.” Not being able to buy the books, 
she went to the boy’s teacher, who in turn 
came to the library for a list of suitable books 
which she intended to draw on her own card 
for the benefit of that one boy. It seemed 
hardly fair to us, that only one should be 
provided for, so, having made out a list of 
alluring titles of exciting but healthy books 
for boys, we sent it to her saying that twenty 
beoks had been set aside which she might 
have for her boys and girls, if the boys cared 
enough for them to come and get them 
She has since told me that the entire school 
volunteered to come, and three being chosen, 
they put in a prompt appearance, walking both 
Ways on a stormy afternoon, no small test of 
their appreciation as they were not big boys 
and each had six or seven books to carry 
These books are to be exchanged whenever 
the teacher thinks best for twenty mere which 
she may select from the list sent to her 

Apart from the branches and special lots 
loaned to teachers on study cards, we have 
the school duplicates; sets of 50 copies each 
of school classics, owned and stored by the 
library, but controlled by the principals of 
the district schools, who send us a list of as 
signments at the beginning of the term 
These books are supplementary readers, are 
kept independently and do not circulate as 
library books 

This is mainly what is done by the Hart- 
ford Public Library and now, What might be 
dene to improve matters? First we wish 
that teachers and pupils would make better 
use of the library, that is, would be willing 
to avail themselves of certain helps and short- 
cuts, such as other people are expected to 
use. Thus, it would be better for both teacher 
and library assistant if the former would 
consult a catalog rather than call the latter 
from her post to look up numbers, titles, or 
even authors before she can go to the shelves, 
involving loss of time and often blocking the 
desk work, as it is more than likely to be a 
rush horr. Granted that our catalogs should 
be easier to consult and need a constant re- 
vision which we are unable to give them, 
still, it would be quicker to apply to the assist- 
ants in the reference-room when the catalog 
fails. As to the children, once in a while we 
have a visit from a class (with or without the 
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teacher), wanting to exhaust the resources 
the library and having but ten minutes 1 
spare from a round of sight-seeing: onc: 
a while a teacher comes with one or ty 
pupils and shows them all the intricacies o 
catalog, cyclopedias, and Poole’s Index: or 
or twice I have seen the order reversed 
the pupil playing the part of teacher. B 
the majority of the children come to us in ¢} 
raw and many evidently expect tc find read) 
made debates, or to receive verbal ansy 
to their questions. Over and over again h 
they told me, in answer to my suggestion 
their teacher meant them to select their ow 
points or ideas from the books, not fron 
advice, “She said she didn’t care who 
asked so long as we found out; anybody a: 
the library could tell.” I accept the compli 
ment in behalf of my fellow-workers. by 
insist that this is not the proper use of 
reference room 
Then the subjects given out for debat 
Not one of our teachers, if they realized w! 
it meant, would send boys and girls of 
twelve, or fourteen years, (to say nothing 
little tots), to the library to look up ref 
ences on: 
Resolved, That slavery was a social, politi 
and moral evil to the Sout} 
That the Indian has been unjus 
treated by the Government: or 
even worse— 
That the Indian has suffered mo; 
at the hands of the white m 
than the negro 
Anyone whe has ever glanced at the bool 
dealing with the Indian and negro questior 
will agree with me that very few of them 
should be given to young boys and girl 
What can we do, however, when lists 
brought by children who are not. satisfi 
with the material selected for them? N 
that I wish to curb their reading: for | 
lieve that, all else being equal, few child 
see the undesirable in books hut to de 
erately call their attention to much that 
of necessity contained in books on the Indiar 
and negro question is another matter, and 
can but believe that our teachers are 1 
familiar with these books or with the m 
erguments and points suggested for dis« 
sion. If such subjects must be discussed by 
pupils in the grammar grades, the respons 
bility of selecting the books of reference 
should remain with the school and the subject 
be modified to such an extent that simp! 
books would meet the needs of the debaters 
On the library side I think we should have 
on our shelves more text-books, not the sam 
perhaps, but of the same rank as those used 
in the higher schools and colleges: we should 
have more intimate knowledge of the needs of 
each school and teacher, and should know 
advance, the subiects given out for forma 
themes, graduation essiys and similar com 
petitions, 
Ester B. Owen, Hartford Public Library 
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rHE CARNEGIE LIBR ARY OF PENN- 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


CoLiece libraries adapt themselves to the 
environment from which they spring. rhe 
type form of structure has little application, 
special needs and conditions have primary 
-cnsideration. The plan of a college library 

_ therefore, of a piece with the imstitution 
sg constructs it. A wider range of util- 
ties thus conserved, and specialized func- 
tions " provided for. in brief, nowhere 1s 
adapts ation without ornateness, simplicity 

ithout the sacrifice of beauty, so fully reali- 

ved as in the college libraries of our country. 

{ think one could go a step farther and 
point out in the universities of the people, 
the land-grant colleges and their libraries, a 
yet closer and more definite illustration of 
this fact. These institutions have dealt w ith 
the problem of correlation of supply and 
demand as have no other of our forms of 


cial growth They arose from a law of 
nner necessity that a free people provide a 
free education; that the so-called learned 


professions do not monopolize the educational 
output. In meeting this new demand and 
shis new problem, experiment and adaptation 


ere the only available guides, Pradition 
uld not be relied upon, there were no prec- 
ecents The problem was new, hence the 


elution must be original, but evolved from 
nditions at hand 
fhe Pennsylvania State College, this year 
celebrate its semi-centenmal, is one of the 
hest examples of this evolution Chartered 
1855 as The Farmer’s High School, it has 
become one of our very foremost technical 
schools, with an enrollment of over 700 stu- 
lents. The institution, notwithstanding its 
christening, was of collegiate grade from the 
beginning, and its place as the crown of 
Pennsylvania’s school system 1s now well 
cured 
The new library building, of which an ex 
erior and floor plans are > te n in this num- 
ber of the JouRNAL, is instinct with the spirit 
ne purpose of the college. Its plan seems 
oth to fit present demands and to prophesy 
future development Several months of 
ctual use have brought out its utility and 
daptableness to our library needs This, 
fter all 1s said, is the real test; does it pro- 
vide a home for readers; 1s it a retreat tor 
he scholar: does it naturally and by very 
necessity teach to the user the lessons of 
self-help; is there an atmosphere that makes 
the reader content to linger, persist to gam 
the very spirit of wisdom? These should be 
ovr concern and pride, not the number of 
volumes alone, the number of times each book 
ciculates, the number of accessions bulle 
tined, ete., for such things become less sig 
nificant, the more significance we give to them. 
The ‘building was dedicated on Nov. 18 
1004 Ihe occasion was notable on account 
of the presence of the generous donor, Mr 


Carnegie, whose words will be treasured with 
like honor as his gifts. Te quote but two 
sentences, because they sum up the mt Hectual 
and emotional forces of the mar “Tf ihe 
teachers of mankind be right from Homer to 
Washington, then the only solid foundation 
upon which can be erected a society marchin 

ever upward and where the rights of democ- 

racy can be maintained, must rest Upon the 
universal education of the people.” Vt the 
close of the address, he turned to the | 
dent of the board ot trustees with these 
words: “General Beaver, I hand you this key 
fake it, sir, from one who loves Pennsyl 
vania. who loves the State College of Penn 
<vivania. who loves the people of the | niied 
States. and who would serve them all well.” 


Who, we might appropriately a k, has don 
more in these later days to make education 
universal, or whose love for state ind nation 
is greater, tested the rich frumtage 01 od 
works? At the dedication exercist re 
present also Governor Samuel Pennypacker, 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, Deputy Attorney 
General and Mr. Frederic W. Fleitz The 


ctate librarian, Mr. Thomas Lynch Montgom 
ery, delivered an able address, setting forth 
histerically and practically, the relation f 
the library to higher education 
The building, the cost of which is approx 

imately $150,000, is three stories in height, 
and constructed of cream white brick with 
granite and terra cotta trimmings Its length 
is 146 ft. 10 1n., Its width 96 ft. 4 in. The 
general plan of construction en braces a cet 

tral reading and delivery room, bordered b 


alcoves and seminar rooms The reading 
room is surrounded by a five-foot passage 
way, enclosed by an oak and glass partition, 
from which entrance 1s had to the alcoves, on 
one side, and to the admimstration | ms 
upon the other \ gallery surrounding the 
reading room affords entrance t the seminat 
rooms. In addition to this « ich ale | 


means of communication with tts correspon 
ing seminar room by a spiral stairway 
The reading room is 45 X 70, ext nding ut 


ward to the skylight, guaranteeing an abund 


ance of light. Tables are pla ed to seat 160 
readers, in addition t the accommodation 
provided for students 11 ilco ind seminat 

Two rows of shelve extend around the 


reading room, the extension top ol which 


furnishes a convenient place for some of the 
popular magazines, and the most used retet 
ence books The shelves contain reference 


hooks, and a tew set of bound magazines 
The room is perfectly light d, there being 
directly ivailable 80 table lights, with mellow 


green shades, and nearly 200 other lights su 
pended from ceiling. bordering the gallery, 
and side walls and pillars of the room \ 


stack room, substantially fire proot and fitted 


with automatic fire-doors, flanks the r iding 
room on the west side of the building. Thi 
is fitted with a three-story stack of steel con 


struction with a capacity of about 35,000 vol 
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umes. The alcoves and administration rooms 
are likewise fitted with steel shelving, so that 
the total present capacity of the building ap- 
proximates 50,000 volumes. This could read- 
ily be doubled by carrying out the complete 
plan of interior equipment. 

The basement, floored in concrete through- 
out and a full story in height above the 
ground, contains a newspaper room, 40x 52, 
a store room 40x40, a bindery and vault 
room 40x 40, and a receiving and packing 
room 52x40, besides a fire-proof vault. 
There are also janitor’s and engineer’s rooms, 
dynamo room, bicycle room, and closets in 
the basement 

On the main floor, in addition to the ves- 
tibule and a handsome lobby, are found the 
map and chart room, 17 x 34, the main read- 
ing room,*periodical room, 16x 22, and al- 
coves for engineering, for mathematics, for 
agriculture and biology, for chemistry and 
physics. On this floor are also a ladies’ read- 
ing room, 20x 28, librarian’s rooms, 20x 24 
and 12x 20, connected by spiral staircase with 
vault room and vault in basement, and with 
the library committee room on the second 
floor, a bibliography room, and a room for 
accession and cataloging, 16 x 22. 

On the second floor, over the map and chart 
room, is a handsomely appointed meeting 
place for the trustees of the college, while 
from the gallery surrounding the reading 
room are grouped a library committee room, 
16x 20, a college historical room, 62 ft. 10 in. 
x 16 ft. 3 in, and the seminar rooms. 

The building is lighted by electricity, heated 
by steam, and ventilated by the fan system. 
Every detail of plan and construction con- 
spire to make it serve its real function as the 
brain or nerve center of the life of the col- 
lege, the central laboratory where all lines of 
information may be conserved and correlated 
into vital unity. As President Atherton so 
forcibly expressed it, we have tried to look 
upon this building as the great working labor- 
atory of the living soul of the institution, a 
laboratory in the truest and highest sense, ever 
engendering and serving a social community 
of readers and students. 

The administration is liberal and based 
upon the honor system. Students have free 
access to books in reading room and the al- 
coves, and to the stack upon the issue of a 
simple permit. Self-help, self-acquaintance 
with the catalog, shelves, indexes, and bib- 
liographies are our cardinal aims. The libra- 
rian and his technical machinery ought not 
stand between the inquirer or reader and the 
books he wishes. Time and pains taken to 
show the student how to find what he wants 
or needs is of more lasting service than any 
amount of information, ill-digested and sche- 
matic as such information must be, when ac- 
count is taken of the varied demands and 


limitations of the library worker. 
Erwtn W. Runkte, Librarian. 
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BI-STATE LIBRARY MEETING AT AT. 
LANTIC CITY, N. J.. MARCH a3r1- 
APRIL 1. 


THE ninth annual joint meeting of the New 
Jersey Library Association and the Pennsy! 
vania Club was held at Atlantic City, March 
31-April 1, 1905, and proved the most su 
cessful and most largely attended of any in 
the series. The Hotel Chelsea made a de 
lightful headquarters, the weather was sunny 
and springlike, and the distance and expense 
of the Portland Conference were probably 
largely responsible for the unusually large 
and representative attendance, which seeme: 
almost like an A. L. A. meeting. Besides the 
three sessions of the Bi-State Meeting, 
Council of the American Library Association 
held its first interim meeting, and there was 
a special meeting of the New Jersey Library 
Association. 

The first session, on the evening of Fri 
March 31, was conducted by the New Jersey 
Library Association, Mr. Dana, the president, 
in the chair. It was opened with an addr 
of welcome by Mayor Franklin P. Stoy, to 
whom this task has fallen every year since 
the first meeting. Mr. Alfred M. Heston, on 
behalf of the trustees of the Atlantic City 
Public Library, extended an invitation to al 
librarians to visit the new Carnegie library 
building, and spoke briefly of the bright pro: 
pects before the library in its new quarters 

Mr. Dana gave an informal review of t 
library record of the year past, particularl; 
in its bibliographical aspect, and introduced 
Melvil Dewey, to speak on “The A. L. A 
catalog: how it was made; what can be done 
with it.” Mr. Dewey spoke of the great 
changes in library work due to the growth 
of the last decade, and of the fact that cost 
of administration and especially of cataloging 
processes was one of the great problems of 
the day. The solution lay in the simplifi 
tion of methods, and in co-operative a 
Among the latter the “A. L. A. catalog” tal 
a foremost place. The plan upon which 
was prepared was outlined, and despite its 
many imperfections it was felt that it was a 
creditable and useful production. Catalogs 
and indexes on similar lines for other sub- 
jects are needed, among them an A. L. A. cat 
alog of the best maps; a catalog of mus 
indexing composers and instruments; an in 
dex of portraits, such as is now in course of 
issue; a catalog of photographs desirable for 
a library collection, etc. 

The use of the “A. L. A. catalog” in con- 
nection with the printed catalog cards of the 
Library of Congress was described by Char! 
H. Hastings, in charge of the L. of C. card 
distribution, who urged especially that libra 
rians should read the circulars of information 
issued in connection with the printed cards 

Miss Beatrice Winser, of the Newark Free 
Public Library, read a short practical paper 
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on “Current aids in book selection,” describ- 
ing with brief comment the various annotated 
catalogs, printed cards, selective book lists 
and bulletins that are available and helpful in 
the selection of books for libraries. Her pa- 
per was followed by discussion of the general 
subject 

Mr. Fletcher spoke of the plans of the Pub- 
lishing Board in the issue of the new : aS 
4A. Booklist; Miss Haines referred to the 
practical use of the “A. L. A. catalog” as a 
catalog of the smaller public libraries, in part 
or in whole, and spoke of the variety and ex- 
cellence of American aids to book selection 
as contrasted with what has been done in 
this direction in other countries ; Mr. W. P. 
Cutter said that in the Forbes Library, North- 
ampton, 128 copies of the “A. L. A. catalog” 
had been sold to library users within one 
month: Mr. Hill stated that in the Brooklyn 
Public Library the “A. L. A catalog” is used 
in all branches as a catalog of the branch col- 
lection; and Mr. Bishop spoke of the use that 
might be made of the “A L. A. catalog” as a 
catalog of private libraries 

In connection with this session there was 
displayed a full and interesting exhibit of 
the catalogs, book lists and bulletins referred 
to. and a list of “Some of the recent and cur- 
rent aids to book selection,” compiled by 
Miss Winser, in practical illustration of her 
paper, was issued as a neatly printed pamphlet 
tor general distribution. 

On Saturday morning the second session 
was held, in the lecture hall of the Carnegie 
puilding of the Atlantic City Public Library, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Li- 
brary Club, John Ashhurst, president, in tlie 
chair. In a brief introduction Mr Ashhur-t 
congratulated the two associations upon ha: 
ing successfully accomplished the principal 
work which they originally started out to do. 
He said that it was eight years this month 
since at the first joint meeting of the clubs 
the idea of a free public library for Atlantic 
City had been first suggested, and called the 
attention of the members to the fact that the 
seed of the institution in which they were 
now meeting for the first time had been 
planted in a very definite sense by themselves. 

Mr. Ashhurst stated that among the recent 
acts of Congress was ene authorizing the free 
passage of books and reading matter for the 
blind through the mails. He then introduce: 
Dr. Robert C. Moon, the secretary of the 
Pennsylvania Home Teaching Society and 
Free Circulating Library for the Blind, whose 
exhibit was awarded a gold medal at the St. 
Levis Fair. Dr. Moon read an interesting 
historical paper on “Books and libraries for 
the blind.” Specimen cards giving the alpha- 
hetical key to the Moon embossed characters, 
as well as sample pages of reading matter for 
the blind, were displayed in illustration of 
this address. 

In the absence of Miss Frances Jenkins Ol- 
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cott, chief of the children’s department of the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, her paper 
upon “Reading for young people” was rea 
by Miss Jessie Welles, the head of the cir- 
culating department of that library. 

Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff, first vice- 
president of the American Civic Association, 
was then introduced, and delivered an elo- 
quent address on “Education through free 
lectures.” At its close, on motion of Mr. 
Thomson, a vote of thanks was extended to 
the trustees and officers of the Atlantic City 
Public Library for their courtesies, and the 
session was then adjourned 

The final session on Saturday evening was 
held in the Hotel Chelsea, under the chair- 
manship of Thomas L. Montgomery. There 
was no program, and the session was general 
and informal in its nature Dr. Ernest Cush- 
ing Richardson, of Princeton, president of 
the A. L. A., was the first speaker, giving a 
short address on “The American Library As- 
sociation.” He spoke of the increase in the 
activities of the national organization, and 
stated that the conference to be held at Port- 
land, Oregon, in July next, 1s significant of 
the fact that the A. L. A. ts taking up the full 
responsibility of its duties, as the Northwest 
is particularly deficient in public libraries A 
great need of the A. L. A. is a central execu- 
tive office with a salaried official who can 
devote his time to the work, and Dr. Richard- 
son said that an attempt to partially supply 
this need had been made by the Council at its 
recent meeting 

The chairman then in 
Osler, who had been aske 
ical libraries in America. Dr. Osler began 
by praising the character of the work done 
by library associations in America, He then 
described briefly the different classes of med- 
ical libraries to be found in the United States. 
The greatest medical library in the world, he 
said, is that of the Surgeon General’s Office in 
Washington, D. C It is the great consulting 
library for the profession throughout the 
country, and is made particularly accessible 
through its great liberality in lending books 
There is no library in the world so thoroughly 
well organized as this. He noted as second 
in importance the group of medical libraries 
in New York, Boston, Brooklyn, Baltimore 
and Philadelphia; and thirdly the small med- 
ical libraries of from 15,000 to 20,000 v., found 
in the smaller cities. The work of the Asso 
ciation of Medical Libraries, organized a few 
years since, was also mentioned. 

Mr. John J McFarlane, librarian of the 
Commercial Museums of Philadelphia, then 
gave an interesting account of the scope and 
character of that library. The work of the 
museums was the outcome of the necessity 
to explain and place before the people at 
large and manufacturers in particular the 
raw products of the country It was designed 
to have both commercial and scientific mu- 
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seums. The necessity for a library was evi- 
dent, and the one created differs from libra- 
ries in general in having been created to meet 
a special need. It is confined necessarily to 
a limited number of subjects, but within these 
subjects it claims to have the finest commer- 
cial library in the world. Readers are sent 
to the library of the Commercial Museums 
even from the Library of Congress, while the 
excellence of this institution has advertised 
the city of Philadelphia throughout the com- 
mercial world 

A short discussion relative to the rebinding 
of library books followed, opened by Mr. 
William P. Cutter, of the Forbes Library, 

Northampton, Mass. Owing to the inferior 
quality of binding and paper used by modern 
publishers, necessitating the rebinding of a 
volume three times in order to circulate it 
100 times,~Mr. Cutter suggested that libra- 
rians co-operate in ordering say 1000 copies 
of a work at a time from publishers, insisting 
that these be printed on a good paper, and 
then have the books bound in a durable way. 
He estimated that librarians might in this 
way save Io per cent. of their expeditures for 
books and binding, a profit which might be 
devoted to the acquisition and maintenance 
of the permanent office and executive officer 
desired by the A. L. A. 

Mr. John Thomson contested Mr. Cutter’s 
statement that a book needed to be rebound 
three times in order to circulate 100 times. 
By the purchase of good material, the en- 
gaging of good workmen, with a competent 
binder in charge, the Free Library bindery 
had supplied books which had circulated 
from 100 to 250 times with but one rebinding. 

Mr. Dewey stated that the A. L. A. Council 
had appointed a committee to investigate the 
points of material, paper and binding, and 
that organization and combination in this, as 
in other library matters, was at the bottom 
of success. Henry Malkan spoke of the cost 
of binding, and E. W. Gaillard referred to 
the excellent quality of the binding shown 
it the recent binding exhibit at the Newark 
Free Public Library 

In the absence of Mr. Faxon, Miss Haines 
announced the arrangements made for the 
Portland Conference mm July, and Mr. Hill 
added a few words on the same subject. Mr. 
Robert P. Bliss, the secretary-treasurer of 
the Keystone State Library Association, an- 
nounced that the annual meeting of that or- 
ganization will be held at the Delaware Water 
Gap on Oct. 6-8, 1905, headquarters to be at 
the Kittatinny House. 

Mr. Hill then congratulated the officers of 
the two associations on their choice of a 
meeting place at Atlantic City this year, which 
had proved satisfactory in every way, and 
Mr. Montgomery announced that, in the ab- 
sence of any other business to be considered, 
it was with regret that he declared the ad- 
journment of one of the must successful of 
the Bi-State Meetings at Atlantic City. 
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those versed in art, science and lit 
erature. It should not be too large for ef- 
fective action, and its members should re- 
ceive a moderate compensation, sufficient to 
sure good service, but not large enough 
to be striven for on account of the compensa- 
tion alone. For term of office, reappointment 
during satisfactory 


service is recommended. 
As to appointment, 


also ol 


this might be through 
action by a commission constituted somew hat 
like a civil service commission, oF “another 
method of appointment, and one which would 
-eem to be sufficiently ideal, would be that of 
one member from each board of trustees or 
staff of institutions of the character we are 
considering, together with one member of the 
school board, one from the city council, one 
from a social settlement and three members 
at large.” 

Regarding the duties of such a board, “it 
mav be said that such a board would find its 
ewn powers; that its efforts might properly 
be simply advisory at first and gradually find 
ways in which more direct service could be 
rendered. Nevertheless, the ideal may be 
sated to be that such a board should have 
power to receive and expend appropriations 
for and in other ways promote as they may 
hest be able the extension and distribution 
mong the people of the city of Chicago of the 
privileges of her public libraries, museums 
and art galleries in proportion to the extent 
-o which these institutions are supported and 
maintained by the people.” 

On the basis of this outline the committee 
ubmitted to the Charter Convention a series 
¢ recommendations, providing (1) for the 
establishment of a general educational com- 
mission of 11 members, authorized to pass on 
ll appointments to the board of education 
ind the library board, and on appointments of 
teachers and members of library staffs: (2a) 
for a reorganization of the board of directors 
of the Chicago Public Library, to be com 
nosed of one member of the board of educa- 
tion, one principal or teacher of the city pub 

c schools, one instructor in a university or 
technical school, one museum curator, one 
resident in a social settlement, and three mem- 
bers at large: (2b) that the board ot directors 

f the Chicago Public Library thus created 
“be trustees of all libraries, museums and 
rt galleries owned by the city, and represent 
he city, through delegates of its own selec- 
ion from among its members, on the boards 
if similar institutions in the city of Chicago 
lesiring to have the city so represented ;” and 

2c) that the board in question be named the 
Board of Public Libraries, Museums and Art 
Galleries of the City of Chicago. 

These recommendations were duly pre 
sented to the Charter Convention. They were 
not accepted, but it was stated that the ends 
desired might be attained through a council 
ordinance. The committee therefore requested 
and received authority to address the mayor 
and city council on the subject. 
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BULLETINS OF THE A. L. A. ‘ OM 
MITTEE ON BOOKBUYING 
Bulletin no. 12, February, 1905 

Here are books published a little ovet 
year ago, and now exempt from the rules re 
garding discount. Look in Publishers’ Week 
ly for others 

Cambridge Mod. Hist. vol. 2 

4. Macmillan 


Reformatiot 


Austin. Steps in expansion of our tern 
tory. $1.25. Appleton 
Bateson. Medieval England. $1.35. Put 
nam 
Day. Policy, ete., of Dutch in Java. $2 
Macmillan 
Gosse. Jeremy Taylor. $.75 Macmillan 
Paul. History of modern England Vols 


$2.50 each. Macmillan 
Heart of Nature Series. 1st, 2d 


1 and 2 


Wright 


3d readers. $.30 each Macmillan 
Jarrett. Abraham Lincoln. 2 v. $5 Clark 
Bradford. Angler's secret. $1. Putnam 
Scott. In Famine land. $2.50. Harper 
| eb 20 


Leupp. Man Roosevelt. $1 Appleton 


McClellan Oligarchy of Venice $1.25 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Fiske Mode rm bat k $1 50 Apple tol 
Feb 2] 

Kufferath. Parsi i Wagener. $1.50. Holt 

Roberts Anthracite coal 
$3.50. Macmillan 

Streeter Fat of the land. $1.50. M 
millan 

Johnston. Napoleon Barnes. $1 

Shaler. The citizen. $1.40 Jarnes 

Riley. His pa’s romance Bobbs-Mert 

Miller With the birds in Maine 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co 

Mateer. Siege days. $1.25 Revell 

Gordy. Political history of the U. 5 
$1.75 each Holt 

De Windt. From Paris to New Yor 
land. $3. Warne 

Lounsbury. Standard of prot tat 
English. $1.50. Harper 

Rainsford. Preacher's story of his w rt 
$1.25. Outlook 

Seager Introduction +t econom $2 
Holt 

Talbot Samuel C. Armstrong $1 
Doubleday 

Elwell Advanced bridge Sr.co. Seribne 

Lawton Introduction to classical Lat 
$1.20. Scribner 

Mc Fayden Messages of the Psalmist 
$1.25. Seribner 

Huncker. Overtones. $1.25. Seribnet 

Briggs. New lights on the life of Je 
$1.20. Scribner 

Fletcher & Bowker. Ann. Lit. Indes rc 
Publishers’ Weekly. $3.50 


Outlook 
Houghton, 


Riis 
Villard 
Mifflin & C 


Theodore Roosevelt $2 
Memoir $s. 2 \ 
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some instances, be to a library’s advantage 
to buy some net books rather than none at 
all. See your bookseller about this. 


Bulletin no. 13. 


In the No. Amer. Rev., January, 1905, 
Mark Twain advocates the abolition of the 
“crime” of the 42-year limit to copyright. 
To insure the issue of cheap editions of books, 
which he says is the object of the limit, he 
proposes that the copyrightee be obliged to 
issue such an edition during the 42d year of 
his copyright and to keep it thereafter on 
sale, under penalty of losing the copyright. 
This is of interest to bookbuyers on account 
of the price at which Mr. Clemens would 
require the cheap edition to be sold, namely, 
“25 cents for each 100,000 words or less.” 
At this price he asserts that the publisher 
and the author’s orphans would “live on 
canvasback duck and Cape Cod oysters,” and 
he says he speaks from knowledge and ex- 
perience, and i is amply able to prove his thesis. 
He adds, “I know what it costs to make a 
book and what it costs to sell it.” This being 
the case, the following table is of interest. 
It can easily be extended by anyone. The 
books have been selected quite at random. 


No. M. Twain’s Pres. net 


Author Title words price price 
Conway—Autobiography ..335,000 $1.00 $6.00 
James—Golden Bowl.. ...245,000 75 2.50 
Celly—Little Citizens . 88,000 .25 1.50 
Howells—Son of Royal 

Langbrith .118,000 .50 2.00 
Rogers—True Henry Clay.132,000 .50 2.00 
Frazer—Letters from 

Japan.. ... ..234,000 75 3.00 


The law requiring libs. to get consent of 
owner of Amer. copyright before importing 
would if passed, in some cases, make it im- 
possible to buy a book at all for months or 
years after publication in England. For the 
American publisher sometimes gets his copy- 
right by serial publication only and then de- 
fers book publication for months 

Send to this com. titles of books wanted 
and now o. p.: also titles of books wanted 
and not yet written 

The Wilson Co., Minneapolis, plan to pub 
a Cumulative Book Review Digest. Send for 
circular. The Digest will reprint parts of re- 
views of books from 40 journals. The A. L. 
A. Pub. Board’s Book List will print orig- 
inal criticisms furnished by co-operating li- 
brarians. 

Recent interesting second-hand catalogs. 

McLean & Co., 430 6th Ave., N. Y. City. 
(Clearence List No. 19, Dec., ’04; 50 per cent. 
discount ). 

Edwards, 8 


3 High St., Marylebone, London, 
W. (No. 275.) 
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The profit the net system enables book- 
sellers to make on net books is so great that 
some now supply non-net books at cost, look- 
ing to net books for profit. Of course, no 
bookseller will do this unless assured of a 
stated proportion of net orders. It may, in 
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or 64 Hamilton St., Albany, N. Y 

(No. 88, Americana.) 
Bulletin no. 14. 

W. P. Cutter, librarian Forbes Library, 
Northampton, Mass., says, in effect, in L; 
BRARY JOURNAL, in a talk on bookbuying f 
small libraries : 

The “Universal cyclopedia,” alias Joh 
son’s, can now be purchased for $30 per 
of 12 volumes. It was published by subsceri; 
tion at $60 for the set. The “Century di 
tionary,” published at $80, can be bought no 
for about half that price. This edition, of 
course, has not the latest statistics, but these 
may be found in the “Statesman’s year book,” 
costing $3.50 for the current no., from the 
World Almanac, 25 c., or from the publica- 
tions of the Government free. 

Do you ever, in your purchases, ask you 
self: “Is this a better book than another pu 
lished a few years ago, now obtainable 
ond-hand at a low figure?” 

Buy a standard authors in the good « 
fashioned, honest editions of the early part 
of the last century, before wood-pulp was d 
covered. They are cheap. Get a set of 
British poets in the Gilfillan or Cadel! 
Little-Brown edition. Buy early editions of 
Scott. Buy the well-edited and printed Bol: 
editions (second-hand), and ask your b 
seller to get you a list of the Tauchnitz, t 
Camelot, the Riverside Lit. series, the Temp! 
series, etc., and other cheap and good editi 

Of novels, choose first those published | 
well-known firms; don’t buy one because ey 
tensively advertised. Read them, or have 
friend read, on whose judgment you may 
rely, before you buy. Don’t buy expen 
art books when they are published. You ca: 
do better in a year or two. The bulletin or 
monthly book-iist of any library that se! 
its books carefully will often save you t 
trouble of personal reading if you have 1 
time for it. 

If you want help in selection, send to t! 
Library of Congress for a copy of the “.\ 
L. A. catalog,” in which are comprised 8000 
volumes carefully selected. There are d 
scriptive notes. When you buy a book whic! 
is included, you can purchase printed catalog 
cards for a trifling sum. 

Don’t buy expensive books that you « 
borrow. The Forbes Library, Northampton 
Mass., will lend you any book, or any number 
of books, if you will pay carriage both way: 
The Library of Congress will loan you many 
books and frank them both ways 

Send to W. I. Fletcher, College Library 
Amherst, Mass., for sample copy or descrij 
tive circular of the annotated list of new 
books which the A. L. A. Publishing Board 
is soon to publish. The annotations w 
be made by co-operating librarians. 


Bulletin no. 15, March, 1905. 


All books now published in this country 
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may be divided into four general classes, as 
follows: 

(1). New non-fiction, pub. under rules of 
Amer. Pubs. Assn. Discount to libs. limited 
to ten per cent. within a year of publication 

(2). Fiction and Juveniles, pub. under same 
rules. Discount to libs. limited to one-third, 
within a year from publication. 

(3). Net books, not pub. under same rules, 
whether or not the pub. is a member of the 
Assn. These generally include non-copyright 
books or books imported in small quantities, 
even by members of the Pubs. Assocn. Dis- 
count to libs. not limited except by special 
agreement between publisher and bookseller. 

(4). Other works. Discount subject to 
no special limitation. 

Rooks are now classified in this way in the 
Publishers’ Weekly and in some booksellers’ 
free catalogs, including that of the Baker 
& Taylor Co., 33 E. 17th St.. N. Y. File one 
of these lists and refer monthly to previous 
year's file, noting the books on which year 
limit has expired (classes 1 and 2 above). 

An analysis of the books published in Jan 
uary, aS given in one of these bulletins, shows 
that they are distributed as follows, according 
to the above classification : 


(1) Non-Fict.; Amer, Pub. Ass see - 7 
(2) Fict. & Juv.; Amer. Pub. Ass....... ies 9 
(3) Net; not Amer, Pub. Ass... , 38 
(4) Net net; not Amer. Pub. Ass.... : 33 

Total; January..... 


“School-books, pure and simple, are not 
subject to protection under the rules of the 
American Publishers’ Association, and 
school-book publishers, such as the American 
Book Company, Ginn & Co., Hinds & Noble, 
and others, are therefore not included in its 
membership. Copyrighted advanced text- 
books, if used in colleges, universities, or 
technical schools, such as engineering or sci- 
entific, when published by a member of the 
American Publishers’ Association are listed 
as protected net books.” (Class 1, above). 
If brought out by a publisher not a member 
of the American Publishers’ Association, at 
a net price, they are listed as non-protected 
net books. (Class 3, above). See Pub. Week 
ly, Feb. 11, p. 605. 

Recent second-hand catalogs: 

Wm. Brown, 26 Princess St., Edinburgh 
(No. 156.) 

\. S. Clark, 218 Washington St., Peeks- 
kill, N. Y. (No. 58.) 

Congdon & Britnell, 11 W. Richmond St., 
Toronto, Can. (No. 44.) 

Goodspeed’s Book Shop, sa Park St.. Bos- 
ton. No. 28 (engravings, etc.). 

Burnham Antique Book Store, Milk St., 
Roston. (No. 11.) 

Members of the committee are: Arthur E. 
Bostwick, chairman, N. Y. P. L., 226 W. 42d 
St. N. Y. City; John Cotton Dana, Newark 
(N. J.) F. P. L.: Bernard C. Steiner, Enoch 
Pratt F. L., Baltimore, Md. 
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RESERVATION OF SCHOOL RE 
PORTS 
Tue Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 


has sent out the following circular letter to 
the principals of all the public schools of the 
city: 

“To the Principal: 

“The latest annual reports of the public 
schools with the latest courses of study of 53 
of the leading cities of the United States, 
have just been received at the library. They 
have been put with similar reports and 
courses of study previously received, and 
filed in a manner convenient for use, in the 
bound periodical room, on the delivery room 
floor. We hope these will be found helpful 
by those interested in the public schools and 
courses of study in Newark 

Tue Free Pusiic Liprary 
J. C. Dana, Librarian.” 


ONTARIO LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Tue fifth annual meeting of the Ontario 
Library Association will be held in Toronto 
at the Canadian Institute, on Easter Monday 
and Tuesday, April 24 and 25 next. There 
will be three sessions, beginning Monday 
afternoon at 2.30 o'clock. Among the sub 
jects to be considered are the reports of 
committees on lists of best books, travelling 
libraries, and Ontario Library Association; 
“Classification,” in a paper by Miss Effie A 
Schmidt, of Berlin; two open conferences, 
one on “The merits and defects of our new 
public library buildings,” led by E. A. Hardy, 
the other on “The effect of the 50 per cent 
interpretation of the regulations re govern 
ment grant,” led by A. W. Cameron; and 


“Canadian government publications.” There 
will be two addresses by Melvil Dewey, one 
at the Monday evening session and one on 


Tuesday morning. The president of the A 
sociation is Mr. W. Tytler, of the Publi 
Library of Guelph; the secretary is Mr. FE. A 
Hardy, 5 Czar St., Toronto; and Dr. A. B 
McCallum, of the Canadian Institute, is trea 
urer. 


President Dr. Ernest C. Richardson, 
Princeton University Library, Princeton, N 


Secretary: J. 1. Wyer, jr., Free Public L 
brary, Louisville, Ky. 

Treasurer: Gardner M. Jones, Public Li 
brary, Salem, Mas 


CHANGE OF SECRETARY’S ADDRESS 


Beginning April 1, the secretary's addre 
is changed to Free Public Library, Loutsvill 
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PORTLAND CONFERENCE, JULY 48, 1905. 
TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Travel arrangements for the Portland Con- 
ference have been placed by the travel com- 
mittee in the hands of the Raymond & Whit- 
comb Co., which has issued a booklet of the 
itinerary and the several post-conference ex- 
cursions. The travel committee, in an ac- 
companying circular, says: 

“The increase in the price from eastern 
points over that announced in the preliminary 
circular is due to the action of the Trunk 
Line Association in making its rate between 
New York and Chicago, and to a few extras 
not included in the first estimates submitted 
by the railroad companies. Instead of one 
fare and a third as had been expected by the 
committee, a rate of 80 per cent. of double the 
one-way fare was made by the Trunk Line 
\ssociation between eastern points and Chi- 
cago 

“Tourist sleeping cars cannot be carried by 
any railroad leaving the New York seaboard, 
and as but three or four persons have in- 
quired concerning these, the committee has 
made no special party plans including tourist 
ars. 

“The figures given for the trip by special 
train are based on the regular Pullman rates 
and on the rate of $56.50 for the round trip 
from Chicago to Portland and return, the 
lowest rate that will be made during the pres- 
ent year by any trans-continental line. For 
the special accommodations that the party se- 
cures by having a train of its own, a little 
more must be paid than by travelling by regu- 
lar train, but those who appreciate the fatigue 
of so long a journey will appreciate any extra 
comforts that may be obtained at so slight an 
advance 

‘The inducements for using the special 
train sre: ist, Companionship. 2d, Only 
members of our particular party on the train. 
ad, Party personally conducted, with no care 
of baggage, transfers, or meal arrangements. 
4th, Our own Pullman dining car, insuring 
better meals at regular hours and not leaving 
party dependent on the rather expensive a /a 
carte service of the regular trans-continental 
trains, or the possible delays in reaching meal 
stations where railroad restaurants take the 
place of dining car. 5th, Observation car. 
Oth, Stateroom car for those who desire at a 
slight additional expense. 7th, Restful breaks 
in the journey at both Banff (the finest scenic 
point in the Rocky Mountains) and Seattle. 
Sth, Boat ride from Seattle to Tacoma 

“Plans are also made for special Pullman 
cars back from Portland directly after the 
meeting, and from Seattle after the Alaska 
trip, allowing for a stopover of 5% days at 
Yellowstone Park. Special cars will also be 
provided for San Francisco, should a sufficient 
number of persons wish to make the trip at 
the same time. The tickets also allow of in- 
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dividual return within 90 days by any ro 
provided the return is specified at the time 
the purchase of the ticket. It should be |! 
noted that although on the special train goir 
west unused meal coupons cannot be 
deemed, any coupons unused returning by 


regular trains will be redeemed for their ful! 


value, 

“Five different companies competed for 
business, and the travel committee feels th 
it has made the best arrangements possible { 
the trip by closing with the Raymond & Wh 
comb Co., their terms being most satisfa 

“From the response to the preliminary 
cular, it seems likely that the places in t 
special train will be over-subscribed. Shou 
200 go a second special train will be 
Definite arrangements must be made as 
as possible. The committee therefore 
that all who intend to go out on this tra 
make a deposit of $5, before May 1 if po 
sible, as a guarantee of good faith, with M 
F. W. Faxon, chairman of travel comm 
who will assign space on the train 
amount to apply on their tickets to be pu 
chased later as provided for in the book! 
Preference will be given those who hav: 
ready spoken for places on the train, provid 
the $5 deposit is received on or before 
20. Non-members of the American | 
Association wishing to take the trip a: 
intending to become members of the A 
tion will be registered with the party on 
payment of $5 to the treasurer, Gard M 
Jones, Public Library, Salem, Mass. 5S 
rooms and drawing-rooms will be as 
until the supply is exhausted, in the ord 
application 

“The returns thus far indicate that th 
popular side trip will be that to Alaska, nea: 
100 having chosen this, many with th 
over at Yellowstone Park on return hon 

“Remember that expenses for the stay 
Portland are not included in the trav 
mittee’s arrangements or the prices m 
accommodations must be secured individ: 
in accordance with the directions on pr 
mary circular issued by the Associatior 

“Note.—At the request of several memlx 
from the Middle West, the travel « 
has carefully investigated the possibili 
cheaper trip over the same route, by using tl 
regular trains instead of the special. Exc 
where individuals might by fasting make a 
saving on account of meals, there is but $2 
difference, provided stopovers of a day in 
Banff (which no one would be willing | 

miss) and a day in Seattle are made 

“Those wishing to go by regular train lea\ 
ing Chicago June 27, at 6.30 p.m., and St 
Paul, June 28, at 9 a.m., over the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Canadian Pacific 
Railways, will please communicate with Mr 
C. B. Roden, Public Library, Chicago. Should 
there be enough people for a special sleeper 
one will be provided. Should two persons 
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ccupy a lower berth together a saving of $16 
(or $8 each) could be made between Chicago 


and Portland 


“Extra copies of this circular and the book 

et may be had of F. W. Faxon, I! Chauncey 
lace, Jamaica Plain, Mass., or C. B. Roden, 
Public Library, Chicago, Ill.” 

Return from Portland without extra charge 
can be made by way of the Great Lakes from 
Duluth to Buffalo, offering thus a delightful 
steamer trip, of which several may wish to 
:vail themselves 

Details of the trip are given in the booklet 
issued by the Raymond & Whitcomb Co., as 
follows: 

The committee in charge has arranged for 

special Pullman train, consisting of sleeping, 
dining and observation cars, leaving the East, 
Monday, June 26, and arriving at Portland 
July 4. The outward journey will include a 
trip through the matchless scenery of the 
Canadian Rockies and the Selkirks. The 
party will be under special escort, and the 
outward trip will be pleasantly broken by a 
brief sojourn at Banff, a halt at Glacier, a 
day’s stay at Seattle, a boat trip from Seattle 

Tacoma on the waters of lovely Puget 
Sound, and a halt in Tacoma The returning 
route is over the scenic line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway, and for those who desire 1t, 

pecial itinerary is provided to include a side 
rip from Livingston, Montana, through the 
Yellowstone National Park 

Arrangements have also been perfected for 
a magnificent voyage through Alaskan waters 
on the steamship City of Seattle of the Pacific 
Coast Steamship Company, sailing from Seat 
tle July 11. This wonderful voyage will oc 
cupy 11 or 12 days, and will take the party as 
far north as Skagway, and also include a visit 
to the giant glacier at the head of Taku Inlet. 
[he entire route from Puget Sound to the 
farthest point reached is lined with scenes ot 
wweinspiring character. In no part of the 
world ic there so much wild grandeur encom 


passed in a voyage of equal duration This 
vovage affords not only an unsurpassed op- 


portunity for scanning the wonderful scenery 


studying the quaint and primitive native life 
The proposed side trip through Yellow 

stone National Park covers five and one-half 
days, and includes visits to Mammoth Hot 
Springs, Lower, Middle and Upper Geyser 
Basins. Yellowstone Lake, and the Cafon of 
the Yellowstone. The round of travel through 
the park is made in the comfortable vehicles of 
the Yellowstone Park Transportation Com 
pany, and the sojourns are made in the supe- 
rior hotels which have made the park a favor- 
ite resort for tourists from every part of the 


glol Hints about clothing. 


Although these tours are to be made in the 
summer, care should be taken to guard 
gainst <udden changes of temperature. Over 


f our northernmost possession, but also for 
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ats, shawls, or convemet wrap wh 
may be brought into service or dist irded, a 
required, are an essential part ot the outhit 

For the Alaska voyage one should dre 
as warmly as for an Atlantic Ocean voyage 
hut no warmer, since that should mean wool 
ens and wraps. Strong and s¢ rviceable cloth 
ing and stout shoes are prime necessities fo! 
Alaska, as well as for the National Park 

Steamer chairs can generally be obtained ot 
the deck stewards and also at Seattle They 
can be leased for the voyage if returned in 
good condition 

Chere will be reason to provide against cool 
weather within the Yellowstone National 
Park, where frosts are of almost nightly o¢ 
currence In the railway journeys warm 
weather is likely to be encountered. In the 
Pacific Northwest the temperature is very 
genial. It would be a good plan to carry a 
suit of clothing especially for service within 
the park, and this should be of such stout ma 
terial as to stand a bit of “rough work,” if 
any such be thought desirable in the tramps 
among the springs and geysers. Some per 
sons may also find rubber overshoes of use, 
as there are many wet places around the 
geysers and hot springs. Only hand bags and 
parcels are taken in the wagons which carry 
the visitors around the park 

ITINERARY 
Yue Ovtwarp Journey 


First Day Menday June 26 Leave New York 


6.00 p.m., Grand Central station, ‘1a New York Cen 
tral & Hudson River Railroad Baggage should be 
checked to Banff Dinner in the diming car 
Leave Philadelphia 6.30 p.m., Reading Terminal 
ion, via the Philadelphia & Reading, and the Le 


th Valley lines Leave Wilkes-Barre 11.33 p.n 
Leave Boston 3.32 p.m., South station, wid 
Roston & Albany railroad, New York Centr al & Hud 


on River Railroad ¢ pany Lessee 
should be checked to Bantt the 
car Leave Worcester 4.3 4 
p.m., Pittsfield 8.18 pon \ 
ectady 10 p.m., Utica 37 

Second Day, Tu 
7.30 a.m, Pittsburgh 7 
Detroit 1.45 p.m., Tol 
Chicago about 9.20 
p.m., via the Chicago, Milwau Lv 

Third Day Wednesday Jun g Arrive in > 
Paul 11.00 a.m leave ia the Minne 
apolis, St. Paul & §S t Ste larie Railway (tl 
Canadian Pacific Route) 

i arti Phursd lune ) Fn route we 
ward through North D ta and Assinibota 

Fifth Day, Frida “” Arrive at Calgary 
6.90 am.: rrive t Banff « transter t 
Banff Sp s Hotel 

Si rt Saturda July 1 Leave Banff 7 

Glace » pan.: leave Glacier 6.00 

Seventh Day Sunda Jul Fn route; arrive 
at Seatt! bout 7.00 p.m transfer to Hotel Was! 
ington 

Eighth Day, Mond July % In Seattle. Leave 
by Steamer 2.00 p.m. on Puget Sound; arrive im 
Tacoma 5.0) p.m Leave Tacoma via the Norther: 
Pacific Railway 8.30 p.m, im Pullman sleeping cars 

Ninth D Tuesd July 4 Arrive in Portlat 


RerurninG viA Pacer Direct 


First Day, Sunday July 9 Leave Portland 11.4 
n through Pallman sleeping cars vw the Nor 
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thern Pacific Railway. All meals up to arrival in 
St. Paul will be served im the dining cars of this 
iine. 

Second Day, Monday, July 10.—En route eastward. 

Third day Tuesday, July 11.—En route eastward, 

Fourth Day, Wednesday, July 12.—En route east- 
ward, 

Fifth Day, Thursday, July 13.—Arrive in St. Paul 
7.40 a.m. Breakfast, luncheon and dinner will be 
served at the Union Station dining-rooms; leave St. 
Paul 7.29 p.m., via the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
Paul Railway. 

Sixth Day, Friday, July 14.—Arrive in Chicago, 
Union station, corner Canal and Adams streets, 7.00 
am. Transfer to the LaSalle street station, where 
breakfast will be served at the elegant station dining- 
rooms. ‘ihe Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and But. 
falo passengers wil! leave Chicago 8.30 a.m., due in 
Toledo 2.20 p.m., Cleveland, 5.40 p.m., Pittsburgh 
9.45 p-m., and Buffalo 10.10 p.m. Leave Chicago 
10.30 a.m. for Detroit, Albany, New York and Bos- 
ton. Due in Detroit 6.00 p.m. 

Seventh Day, Saturday, July 15.—Arrive in Al- 
bany, 9.05 a.m.; arrive in New York, Grand Central 
station, 1.30 p.m.; arrive in Boston, South station, 
3.00 p.m.; agrive in Philadelphia about 3.40 p.m. 


RerTuRNING via THE Nortuern Paciric Rattway, 
INCLUDING SIDE TRIP THROUGH YELLOWSTONE 
NATIONAL Park. 


First Day, Monday, July 10.—Leave Portland 8.30 
a.m, in Pullman sleeping cars, via the Northern Pa- 
cific Railway. All the meals en route up to arrival 
in St. Paul will be served in the dining cars of this 
line, 

Second Day, Tuesday, July 11.—En route east- 
ward, 

Third Day, Wednesday, July 12.—Arrive at Liv- 
ingston, Mont., 5.00 a.m.; side-track; leave Living- 
ston 8.00 a.m., due Gardiner about 10.30 a.m.; thence 
by stages to Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, arriving 
about noon. 

Fourth Day, Thursday, July 13.—Leave Mam- 
moth Hot Springs by stage 8.00 a.m. for the tour 
through the Park. Arrive at Norris Geyser Basin 
12.00 noon; luncheon there; leave Norris, passing 
near the principal geysers in this Basin and later 
near the Gibbon Falls. Arrive at the Fountain 
Hetel, in the Lower Geyser Basin, 5.30 p.m. The 
hotel is near the Fountain Geyser and the Mammoth 
Paint Pots. 

Fifth Day, Friday, July 14.—Leave the Fountain 
Hotel about 8.30 a.m, for the Upper Geyser Basin, 
visiting en route the Midway Geyser Basin, which 
contains the Excelsior Geyser (“‘Hell’s Half Acre’’), 
Turquoise Spring, and Prismatic Lake. Arrive at 
Old Faithful Inn, Upper Geyser Basin, about 11.30 
a.m.; here are situated Old Faithful, the Bee Hive, 
Giantess, Castle, and other great geysers 

Sixth Day, Saturday, July 15.—Leave Upper Gey- 
ser Basin Hotel in the morning. Arrive at West 
Bay or the “Thumb” 12.00 noon; luncheon will be 
served here. Arrive at the Yellowstone Lake Hotel 
about 4.00 p.m. 

Seventh Day, Sunday, July 16.—Leave the Yellow- 
stcne Lake Hotel 9.00 a.m., stopping at the Mud 
Veleano en route. Arrive at Yellowstone Cajion 
Hotel about 12.00 noon, 

Eighth Day, Monday, July 17.—Leave the Cafion 
Hotel 8.00 a.m. Arrive at Norris Geyser Basin 11.00 
a.m.; luncheon there; thence to Mammoth Hot 
Springs Hotel, arriving about 4.00 p.m.; after din 
ner leave by stage for Gardiner, resuming the sleep- 
ing cars for the eastbound journey. 

Ninth Day, Tuesday, July 18.—En route eastward 
through Montana and North Dakota; meals in the 
dining car. 

Tenth Day, Wednesday, July 19.—Arrive in St. 
Paul 2.20 p.m. Dinner will be served at the Union 
station dining-rooms. Leave St. Paul 7.20 p.m. via 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Eleventh Day, Thursday, July 20.—Arrive in Chi- 
cago 7.00 a..m; transfer to the La Salle street sta- 
tion, where breakfast will be served in the elegant 
station dining-rooms. The Toledo, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh and Buffalo passengers will leave Chicago 
8.30 a.m., due in Toledo 2.20 p.m., Cleveland 5.40 
p.m., Pittsburgh 9.45 p.m., and Buffalo, 10.10 p.m. 
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Leave Chicago 10.30 a.m. for Detroit, Albany New 
York and Boston. Due in Detroit 6.00 p.m. 
Twelfth Day, Friday, July 21.—Arrive in Alba; 
9.05 am.; arrive in New York, Grand Centra 
station, 1.30 p.m.; arrive in Boston, South stat 
3.00 p.m.; arrive in Philadelphia about 3.40 p.: 


Tue Avaska Party. 


Tuesday, July 11.—Leave Seattle 9.00 a.m. | 
Steamer “City of Seattle” of the Pacific Coast 5 
ship Company, for a grand voyage of eleve 
twelve days through British Columbian and Alask, 
waters, going north as far as Skagway, and visit 
among the other great attractions in Southeast 
Alaska, the great glacier at the head of Taku |: 

Wednesday, July 12. 

‘ to On the Alaskan voyag 

Friday, July 21. ) 

Saturday, July 22.—Steamer due in Seattle 
a.m.; leave 7.45 a.m., via the Northern Paci K 
way, in Pullman sleeping cars. Meals in the 
cars of this line through to St. Paul. 

Sunday, July 253.—-En route eastward. 

Monday, July 24.—En route eastward, 

Tuesday, July 25.—Arrive in St. Paul 7.4 
Breakfast, luncheon and dinner at the Union stat 
dining-rooms. Leave St. Paul 7.20 p.m., vu ¢ 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 

Wednesday, July 26.—Arrive in Chicago 7.00 a 
Transfer to the La Salle street station, where br 
tast will be served in the elegant station d 
rooms. The Toledo, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and |: 
falo passengers will leave Chicago 8.30 a.m., due 
Toledo 2.20 p.m. Cleveland 5.40 p.m., Pittsbu 
9.45 p.m., and Buffalo 10.10 p.m. Leave Chico 
10.30 a.m. for Detroit, Albany, New York and B 
ton. Due in Detroit 6.00 p.m, 

Thursday, Juiy 27.—Arrive in Albany 9.05 a: 
arrive in New York, Grand Central station, 
p.m.; arrive in Boston, South station, 3.00 p.m 
rive in Philadelphia about 3.40 p.m. 

Nore.—Members of this Alaska party who dev 
to include the Yellowstone National Park side tr 
(s'"4days), will leave Seattle 4.00 p.m., Saturd 
July 22, arriving at Livingston July 24. 

The tickets are good to return from Port 
land for 90 days. 

The tickets are good on all trains, including 
the limited express trains, as far east as Chi 
cago. 

From Chicago the tickets are good to al! 
eastern points (except New York City) cia 
the Michigan Central Railroad. Excess fare 
to New York is charged on all trains excep! 
no. 4 and no, 10 of this line. From Chicag 
the tickets are good to all eastern points over 
the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern Rai! 
way with the exception of the “Twentieth 
Century Limited” train. Excess fares 
charged on all trains over this line from Chi 
cago to New York except no. 14 and no. 28 

The Raymond & Whitcomb Company mea! 
and Pullman coupons are good on all trains 
eastbound with the exception of the “Twen 
tieth Century Limited.” 

Any meal or Pullman coupons (eastbound) 
remaining unused will be redeemed at regular 
rates. 

Prices. 


The price of tickets from New York, Phila 
delphia and Boston, and all points east of 
Buffalo, including everything as per the itin 
erary for the round trip, transportation, Pu!! 
man berth (half a section), meals in the din 
ing cars, covering side trip to Banff Springs, 
the Hotel Washington in Seattle, transfers in 
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Seattle, the steamer ride from Seattle to Ta- 

coma—in short all expenses of the entire 

trip excepting the stay in Portland, $175 


Price for the Yellowstone Park side trip. 

Price for the side trip (five and one-half 
days) through the Yellowstone National Park 
—not including the transfer of baggage be- 
tween Gardiner and Mammoth Hot Springs, 
$40.50. 

One dollar extra will be charged for Pull- 
man between Livingston and Gardiner. 

Price for the Alaska trip. 

The cost of the Alaska voyage of 11 or 12 
days, on the steamer City of Seattle, leaving 
Seattle July 11, will be $55. 

For passengers who do not wish to return 
on the date of the party under special escort, 
the tickets will be good for 90 days, including 
the Pullman and meal coupons. 

Passengers from New York, Philadelphia 
or Boston desiring to return to the same 
points by any of the direct lines will be fur- 
nished with tickets covering everything out- 
ward with the party to the arrival in Port- 
iand, thence a railway ticket only returning, 
$139. 

Prices for Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
Toledo, Detroit, Chicago and St. Paul pas- 
sengers, as above, inclusive of all expenses 
with the party outward to Portland, thence a 
railway ticket only returning: 


For tickets returning via San Francisco $11 
additional. 


Extra Pullman space on special train outward 
to Seattle. 

For those members of the party who desire 
accommodations in staterooms or drawing- 
rooms, the extra cost will be as follows: For 
two persons in a stateroom, $10 each person 
for the outward trip to Seattle. For three 
persons in a drawingroom, $5 each person 
will be charged. 

Tickets should be taken and paid for at 
least one week previous to the date of depart- 
ure of the party. But in the case of tickets 
for the Alaska voyage it is necessary that the 
tickets should be paid for by May 20. This 
is rendered necessary by the requirements of 
the steamship company. 

The tickets should be obtained of the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Company at its offices in 
New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Pittsburgh 
or Chicago, 
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ACCOMMODATIONS AT PORTLAND 


Miss Isom sends word that reservation of 
rooms at Portland for the conference week 
must be made before June 15, and should be 
made as much earlier as possible 


COMMITTEE ON CATALOGING 
RULES, 

A meeting of the A. L. A. Advisory Com- 
mittee on Cataloging Rules was held in New 
York, March 23-30, to discuss the possibility 
proposed by the Library Association of the 
United Kingdom of bringing in accord the 
rules of the American and British library as 
sociations, thereby establishing a basis for an 
international code. 

The committee carefully considered every 
disputed point, and the final conviction was 
that there was every probability that the two 
associations will agree upon most of the es- 
sential points. 

A.ice B. Kroecer, Secretary 


ADVISORY 


State Library Commissions. 


MINNESOTA Puptic Liprary CoMMISSION, 
Miss Clara F. Baldwin, librarian, New 
Capitol Building, St. Paul 
The commission issues its third biennial 

report, 1903-1904, in a substantial pamphlet 
of 74 pages, with numerous illustrations and 
a graphic chart of the state showing the loca- 
tion of travelling libraries. The report is a 
careful and encouraging record of growth 
and activity. The travelling library depart 
ment now numbers nearly 12,000 volumes, 
reaching 230 communities in 1903 and 253 
in 1904; the number of public libraries ha: 
increased during the five years of the com 
mission’s work from 34 to 70, and the num 
ber of library buildings from 5 to 34. The 
removal of the commission in December last, 
from Minneapolis to St. Paul, has proved 
advantageous, as it has given ample quarters 
for the work, including a comfortable office 
in the Capitol building and storage room 
in the sub-basement. 

The report reviews the work of the com- 
mission under the various headings, travelling 
libraries, clearing house for periodicals 
(through which department in the last two 
years 512 complete volumes and 1210 odd 
numbers of magazines have been given to 
public libraries), League of Library Com 
missions, and summer school for library 
training. The development of public libra 
ries in the state is summarized. Since 1900 
Carnegie gifts have been made to 27 Min- 
nesota cities or towns, aggregating a total 
of $426,500; of these 17 were made in 1903 
and two in 1904, one of which has not yet 
been accepted. “The buildings in every in 
stance have called for a large increase in li- 
brary appropriations to maintain them, in 
many cases more than doubling the amount 
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already expended for library purposes. The 
convenience and comfort of having a sep- 
arate building for the library is therefore not 
the only advantage, but the increased tax 
levy has enabled the board to enlarge the 
usefulness of f the libraries in many ways.” 

There is a “Record of progress, 1903-4,” 
giving items of library interest alphabetically 
by place; and the appendix gives statistical 
summaries of the circulation of the travelling 
libraries, and of the various classes of libra- 
ries in the state. 


Vermont Liprary Comission, Miss Frances 
Hobart, secretary, State House, Montpelier. 
The commission issues number 1 of volume 

1 of a quarterly Bulletin, under date of 

March. It is devoted to notes of library mat- 

ters in the state and in general, lists of books 

selected for travelling libraries, etc. The 

Bulletin is accompanied by the “Annual book- 

list” of volumes recommended for library 

purchases by the commission. 


Wisconsin) Free Lisrary CoMMISSION: 
Henry E. Legler, secretary, Madison, Wis. 
The March number of the commission's bi- 

monthly Bulletin is an interesting issue, with 

a full report of the Beloit meeting of the state 

library association, notes on new library 

buildings, good practical suggestions for li- 

brarians on new publications, methods, etc., 

and library views from the state at large 


State Library Associations. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA LIBRARY ASSOCIA- 
TION 

President: Dr. Cyrus Adler, Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Secretary: Frederick W. Ashley, Library of 
Congress, 

Treasurer: Wm. S. Burns, Jr., Office of 
Documents 

The 84th regular meeting of the association 
was held in the lecture hall of the Washington 
Public Library, Wednesday evening, March 
15. In the absence of the president, Mr. Han- 
son, the first vice-president presided. The 
meeting was called to order at 8.15. After 
the reading and approval of the minutes of 
the February meting, an invitation to attend 
the joint meeting of the New Jersey Library 
\ssociation and the Pennsylvania Library 
Club at Atlantic City, March 31-April 1, was 
read. 

The speaker of the evening was Dr. John S. 
Billings, director of the New York Public 
Library, who spoke upon “Some problems in 
the organization of a large public library, with 
special reference to the experience of the 
New York Public Library.” The library sit- 
uation in New York City nine years ago was 
first considered and an account was given of 
the union of the Astor, Lenox and Tilden 
foundations. The chief problems to be solved 


at that period were briefly discussed. P| 
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of the new building and a very interesting 
brary map of Greater New 


hibited. 
members and their friends, 
it was most instructive and valuable and wh 


York 


were 
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The address was heard by about 12 
who agreed 


dings 


would have been still more greatly pleased 
had it been longer. 


MICHIGAN LIBRAR 


President: 
brary, Detroit. 
Secretary M Iss 


Public School Library, 


Treasurer: 
Library, Mt. Pleasant. 
The annual meeting of the Michigan | 
y Association 
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L. Converse, Pub 


be 
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eral other state library associations, 
hoped to make the meeting practically 


inter-state 
begin at 2 p.m 
session will be on the 


conference. 
on the 25th, 
afternoon of the 


rhe first 
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May 25 


and 


session 
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and the closi: 


It is believed that great advantage will 
sult from bringing together a body of 
se interests are 
opportunities 
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and 


y workers 


who may 


compare notes 


than 


in the I 


general associ 
cently opened a fine modern library buildi 
which all will be interested in inspecting 


hav 


be 
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some 


Grand 


it salie 


iden 
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what unwield 


Rapids h 
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the trustees and officials of the library off 
a cordial welcome and hospitable enterta 
ment 

NEW JERSEY LIBRARY ASSOCIATI 

President: John Cotton Dana, Free Pub 
Library, Newark, N. J 

Secretary: Miss Elizabeth Wesson, Pul 
Library, Orange, N 

Treasurer: Miss Frances L. Rathbone, Fr 
Public Library, Newark, N J 

A special session of the New Jersey I 
brary Association, planned to cover subj: 


of interest chiefly to assistants and to be 


ducted by assistants, 
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president of the association, 
spired and planned at meetings, 
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man, assistant librarian of the Plainfield Pub 
lic Library, a valuable item. 
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part in future meetings. Twenty-five assist- 
ants were written to before one was found 


ready to prepare the chief paper and others to 
onen the discussions. The time of the meet- 
ing was twice postponed in order to complete 
the program. But this was an experimental 
meeting, and the attendance — 130 instead of 
the 25 to 50 hoped for — warrants the asso- 
ciation in concluding that assistants’ meetings 
should be a regular part of each year’s pro- 
gram 
~ The general subject of the program, “Quali- 
fications of the desk assistants,” was opened 
with a paper by Miss Norma B. Bennett, head 
of the loan department of the Trenton Public 
Library. She said that “to be all things to all 
persons” very aptly expresses the position of 
the desk assistant, and that the qualifications 
essential were tact, commonsense, knowledge 
of books (particularly fiction), rapidity of 
thought and action, and a saving sense of hu- 
mor. “The ability to think quickly, to bring 
our knowledge into immediate service is an- 
other important feature of desk-work. The 
heterogeneous throng, which crowds the desk 
on a busy day, demands the sublime and the 
ridiculous, the practical and the visionary in 
almost the same breath. To tolerate and re- 
spect the harmless whims and fancies of 
others is merely an everyday courtesy. We 
are not called upon to regulate the whole 
world — we are not missionaries to the read- 
ing public, though some of us seem to be pos- 
sessed of that idea. Let us avoid that great- 
st of all dangers, falling into a rut. Though 
e public judges the library largely by its 
circulating department, let us not make the 
mistake of magnifying our position, or over- 
emphasizing our work. Let us remember that 
an desk work is only one of the units which 
form the perfect whole, and again our library 
only one of many others. Let us see our 
ork in its true perspective and set out stand- 
irds accordingly.” It was thought advisable 
to have a special assistant in charge of the 
loan department, both as regards the work of 
library and the personal relations that 
ire established with readers 
This was followed with a paper, by Miss M. 
\. Burnet, assistant librarian of the Madison 
Public Library, on “Aids to desk work,” deal- 
ing with general knowledge of books, anno- 
tated lists and bibliographies, and miscella- 
neous aids. The succeeding discussion dwelt 
chiefly upon miscellaneous aids. An explan- 
ation of an “Index to common things,” in the 
children’s department of the Newark library, 
was given by Miss Dodd. She said that a 
card is written for each animal, flower, fairy 
tale, or other subject often asked for. On 
this card are noted the book-numbers and 
pages of all material on that topic. This in- 
dex is used constantly by teachers and chil- 
dren. Miss Roberts, of the Newark library, 
explained the vertical file, a series of folders, 
holding lists, pamphlets and slips, arranged 
alphabetically by subject in boxes. Into it 
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re dropped lists of references of every kind 
m every source. A card index provide 
cross-references Miss Hitchler, of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, said, “Never make 
] yourself unless you know you cant g 
good ones already made.” The “ribbon at 
rangement of fiction” used in the East Orange 
library was described as of special use in 
radial bor k-stacks, open to the public ne 
row of shelves the height of the eye re 
served for fiction. The fiction ribbon begins 
with “A” at the first book-stack and runs in 
ind out on the level of the eye to “Z” at the 
last book-stack. This saves congestion in the 
fiction alcove, and leads people to notice other 
books in the classes arranged above and | 
low. Miss Hawley, of the Brooklyn Public 
Library, reported two Brooklyn branches as 
ising this arrangement 

Miss M. L. Prevost, of the Elizabeth Pub 
lic Library, read a paper on “Knowledge 01 
fiction,” pointing out the impossibility of 
knowing all fiction from personal reading, 
and indicating the need of using good re 
views and other people’s knowledge Phe 
personal reading, she thought, should be con 
fined almost entirely to the standard author 
and to the rapid scanning of new books a 
they come to the assistant’s hands. Familiar 
ity with reviews is always needed, and the 
use of other people's opinions and tastes a 
indicating the relative interest and popularity 
of different books is frequently suggestive and 
helpful. At the end of her talk Miss Prevost 


asked what are the best reviews for a small 
library which can take but few. Mr. Bost 
wick said he distrusted all reviews, and ad 


vised reliance on one’s own opinion. Where 
upon Miss Pomeroy, of Pratt Institute Li 
brary, and Miss Winser described the Cumu 
lative Book Review Digest to be published 
by the Wilson Company. of Minneapolis 
Miss Plummer said that “you grow to know 
your reviewer, as you grow to know your 


friends. Send for a book, on approval. If, 
on reading it, you agree with the reviewer, 
keep the book: if not distrust the reviewer 
in future.” That we cannot judge a writer 
by reading one or even two of his novels was 


made clear by Miss Rathbone, of the Pratt 
Institute Library Scl Miss” Hitchler 
asked, “Would it hurt if we acknowledged 
that we do not know it all How can we even 
depend on what a reader says She may be 
talking for effect just as we are!” 

\ paper “On a certain condescension of 
library workers toward the public” was read 
by Miss Louise Patten, assistant in the Plain 
field library, illustrating by typical incidents 
the frequent difficulty experienced by readers, 
through shyness or ignorance or misunder 
standing, in coming into pleasant and effective 
relations with assistants. The paper aroused 
some objection to a library’s giving any ad 
vice whatever. But a lady from Basking 
Ridge, not a librarian, assured library work 
ers that their librarian had raised the whole 
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tone of the village by recommending good 
books to the beys and girls of that place. 

The fourth topic on the program, “Should 
there be a special assistant for the work of 
furnishing literary and general information,” 
was then opened by Miss Victoria Richmond, 
of the Newark library. Her main point was 
that the constant succession of persons at 
the delivery desk made it unfair to give spe- 
cial information to one person, thus requiring 
others to wait, and that therefore an inde- 
dependent information desk was most desir- 
able. Her remarks led Mr. Bostwick to say 
that the New York Public Library staff took 
turns at suggestive work, “floor duty,” as he 
called it. The disadvantages of passing a 
person on from one attendant to another were 
dwelt upon. Mr. Dana ascribed many of the 
delivery desk difficulties to wrong mechanical 
devices. He said the delivery desk is usually 
too prominent and repelling; that a borrow- 
er’s impressions upon entering are of people 
hard at work, whom he dare not disturb; that 
a desk between the borrower and the assistant 
tends to give a feeling of superiority to the 
assistant. The ideal way is for an attendant 
to meet a borrower, give him his card, help 
him to find the books he wishes and aid him 
in any needed way, until he is ready to leave 
the library. This is done in a small library 
where each attendant does all things. 

Tea was served at the close of the meeting. 
The hum of talk convinced one that intro- 
ductions were needed by no one, and that dis- 
cussion was still rife. 

About twenty took part in the discussion, 
chiefly leaders in library work. The assist- 
ants for whom the meeting was designed said 
little. Smaller meetings, confined to assistants 
only, would probably give the conditions un- 
der which they would learn to speak their 
minds freely. The association has made plans 
to hold such small meetings next year. 


WASHINGTON STATE LIBRARY ASSOCIA 
TION. 

President: J. M. Hitt, state librarian, 
Olympia. 

Secretary: Miss Mary Banks, Public Li- 
brary, Seattle. 

Treasurer: Mrs. Ella G. Warner, State 
Normal School, Ellensburg 

Representatives of 44 libraries of the state 
of Washington met at the Tacoma Public 
Library on March 27 and organized the 
Washington State Library Association. The 
meeting was a most successful one, not only 
in attendance but in the interest displayed 
and the effective beginning made. The gen- 
eral work of a state organization was out- 
lined at the morning’s session, following 
which a committee on organization was 
named. A number of short addresses were 
given, and at noon the delegates were enter- 
tained at luncheon by the women of the Ta- 
coma library. During the afternoon they 
were the guests of the Tacoma Chamber of 
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Commerce in a trolley ride to the importa 
points of interests in and about the city 
the evening session officers for the state 
sociation were elected for the ensuing 
and a general discussion of library top 
indulged in. The next meeting of the a 
ciation will be held in Portland the first wee 
in July, during the sessions of the America 
Library Association. Much of the credit { 
the organization of the association is 
Mrs. Estelle Deffenbaugh, of the Spok 
Public Library, who brought about 
coma meeting by means of corresponde: 
with librarians throughout the state 

At the morning session the meeting 
called to order by J. T. Eshelman, of ° 
who nominated Charles W. Smith, 
Seattle Public Library, as temporary 
man. Mrs. Deffenbaugh was chosen | 
porary secretary. A committee of thr 
permanent organization, consisting of |] 
Hitt, of Olympia; Mrs. Ella G. Warner, 
Ellensburg, and Mrs. G. A. Warfield, of T 
coma, was named by Chairman Smith to draft 
a set of by-laws and a constitution and report 
at the evening session. Mr. Smith spol 
briefly of the need of a state association a 
the useful work that it could do in promoting 
public interest in library work, and sh 
talks were made by Miss Mabel Reynolds 
Cheney, and Miss Josephine Taber, of Seatt! 
It was decided to arrange for an exhibit, re 
resentative of the library work of the stat 
for the Portland exposition, and a comn 
on the subject was appointed as fol! 
Charles W. Smith, Mrs. Ella G. Warne: 
Mrs. Deffenbaugh. 

At the evening session the report of 
committee on organization was accepted 
officers were elected, on recommendation 
nominating committee, as follows: president 
J. M. Hitt, state librarian, Olympia; rst 
president, Louis W. Pratt, member of ad) 
ory board of Washington State Library 
coma; 2d vice-president, Mrs. FE. Defi 
baugh, Public Library, Spokane; secreta 
Miss Mary Banks, Public Library, Seat: 
treasurer, Mrs. Ella G. Warner, State No 
mal School, Ellensburg. Resolution 
thanks for the hospitalities accorded were 
tended, and Mr. Hitt in accepting the offi 
of president made a short address on th 
library work to be done in the state M 
Grace Switzer, of the state library, spoke 
travelling libraries; Miss Zoe Wilson, of the 
State Normal School at Bellingham, told of 
the relation of the normal school to libr 
work. 


Library Clubs. 


CHICAGO LIBRARY CLUB 
President: Miss M. E. Ahern, editor Pu! 
lic Libraries. 
Secretary: Charles H. Brown, John Crer 
Library. 
Treasurer: A. Larson, Public Library 
The regular monthly meeting of the ( 
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cago Library Club was held Thursday even 
ng, March 9, 1n the room for the blind, 
Chicago Public Library, the president in the 
hair. The resignation of Miss Lydia Rob- 
ason was read and accepted Miss Mary E. 
Rae and Mr. Lester E. Bernd were elected 
members of the club. Mr. Josephson, in be 
half of the city charter committee, presented 
a preliminary report which is summarized 
elsewhere (see p. 222). The report was adopt- 
ed and the committee continued. 

Mr. E. G. Routzahn of the Municipal Mu- 
seum, gave a brief account of the exhibition 
now in progress at the Public Library. Its 
object is to bring together material relating 
to the general subject of civic improvement, 
Jassified under such heads as Parks, Trans 
portation, Schools, Sanitation, Housing, etc 
Most of the exhibit came from the St. Louts 
Exposition, where it waa scattered through 
various buildings. Brief talks are given daily 
from 10.30 to 2, and there are illustrated lec- 
tures by specialists at less frequent intervals 
4 cordial invitation to the club to visit the 
Museum was accepted. 

The remainder of the evening was given 
ever to a question box, conducted by Miss 
Caroline McIlvaine and the president The 
advisability of discarding the accession book, 
the plan of old age pensions for library as 
sistants, the granting of a sabbatical year tor 
research work, the question of weekly half- 
holidays. together with more technical sub 
jects, were discussed Although favoring its 
retention, Mr. Andrews pointed out that the 
accession record is not necessary in order to 
collect insurance. Not more than three of 
those present favored a plan of co-operative 
pensions, involving any contribution by the 
library assistants. Such a scheme has already 
been proposed by the board of directors of 
the Chicago Public Library. 

Cuarces H. Brown, Secretary 


NEW YORK LIBRARY CLUB, 


President: Charles A. Nelson, Columbia 
University Library. 

Secretary: Miss Edyth L. Miller, Teach- 
ers’ College, West 120th St. 

Treasurer: Henry W. Kent, Grolier Club, 
29 East 32d St 

A regular meeting of the New York Li 
brary Club was held at the Educational Alli 
ance, East Broadway and Jefferson St., on 
the afternoon of March 9. 

The general topic for the afternoon was 
“Auxiliary popular education in Greater New 
York.” Mrs, Edward R. Hewitt was the first 
speaker and she gave a brief account of the 
founding of Cooper Union, its object and 
growth, and the appreciation of its advan 
tages shown by the public in the crowded at 
tendance of all classes and lectures 
_Dr. David Blaustein, superintendent of the 
Educational Alliance, then gave an outline 
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of the work of that institution He stated 
that in order to understand the work, one 
must know the character of the people im a 
neighborhood, which is the most cosmop hi 
tan section of New York. The entire popula 
tion is composed of foreigners, but all are 
Jews, and there are 300 synagagues in this 
neighborhood alone The life here 18 so ab 
solutely unlike that of their native lands that 
it is difficult for them to realize the complete 
freedom that is permitted them in their re 
ligious, political and economic life Even 
educated people among them cannot under 
stand American institutions, and one great 
object of the Alliance is to instruct these 
foreigners in the new conditions of the 
country to which they have come, to Amer! 
canize them and make them acquainted with 
American resources and history Statistics 
which were given show the great use which 
is made of the various departments, the lh 
brary, gymnasium, free baths, domestic art 
and science classes The social life centers 
here and the lectures and entertaimments are 
largely attended. The expenses of last year 
amounted to $94,791.26 and were entirely paid 
by voluntary contribution 

Mr. Walter B. Briggs, reference lbrarian 
of the Brooklyn Public Library, was un 
avoidably absent, and his paper on “Corre 
spondence courses” was read by Miss Kath 
erine B. Johnston, of the same library Judg 
ing from the number and variety of advert 
tisements in the current magazines, one could 
easily achieve by the correspondence method 
almost any undertaking ever conceived, from 
poultry raising and engineering to playing 
the piano. In addition to the numberless ad 
vertisers who are actuated solely by a com 
mercial spirit, there are a number of institu 
tions of good standing which have corre 
spondence courses, Chautauqua and the Um 
versity of Chicago being among those which 
are well known, and it is estimated that about 
two million persons are taking these courses 
and some really good work is being done 

The business meeting followed. One new 
member was elected and the treasurers re 
port was read and accepted. The program 
committee submitted a report saying that 
among the innumerable educational forces 
acting upon the community they could choose 
but three, because of the limits of time. They 
desired, however, to mention among the 1m 
portant ones which were submitted, the fol 
lowing: Brooklyn Institute, Churches, Free 
lectures to the people, People’s Institute, 
Reading clubs, Settlements, University Ex 
tension, Women's clubs, Workingmen’s edu 
cational Association, Y. M. C. A,, Y. W. ¢ \ 

lea and chocolate were served at the con 
clusion of the business meeting 

Epytu L. Mivier, Secretary 

The club will hold its 20th annual dinner at 
the Park Avenue Hotel, Fourth avenue and 
33d street, on Thursday evening, April 27 
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Library Scbools and Training 
Classes. 


CARNEGIE 
TRAINING 


PITTSBURGH 
CHILDREN'S 


LIBRARY OF 
SCHOOL FOR 
LIBRARIANS. 


On Feb. 6 Mr. Gilbert D, Emerson, of 
Philadelphia, Pa., gave the junior class a 
practical talk on “Bookbinding,” illustrating 
the talk by many samples and showing three 
distinct methods of binding books. The day 
following Mr. Emerson conducted the stu- 
dents through the bindery which is connected 
with the library and is under his management. 

Miss Alice B. Kroeger, director of Drexe! 
Institute Library School, gave two lectures, 
March 16 and 17. Her subjects were “Pe- 
riodical literature’ and “The reference de- 
partment and the reference librarian.” 

On the evening of March 16 the students 
attended a lecture by Mr. Jacob A. Riis on 
“The battle with the slum.” The lecture was 
illustrated, and the pictures of playgrounds, 
recreation piers, model tenement-houses, etc., 
were especially interesting as showing how 
much progress had already been made in New 
York for the social betterment of the poorer 
classes 

The winter term of the school closed April 
1, work of the third term beginning April to. 


CHAUTAUQUA LIBRARY SCHOOI 


The Chautauqua Library School announces 
its fifth session for the season of 1905, from 
July 8 to August 18. The course of study 
for the six weeks is a general one — catalog- 
ing, classification, accessioning and - shelf- 
listing, book selection and ordering; reference 
work and bibliography are the regular lessons 
with practice work, while lectures deal with 
library buildings and equipment, administra- 
tion, statistics and accounts, bookmaking, 
work with children, schools, study clubs, etc. 

Melvil Dewey is the director of the school, 
in charge of its methods and works. He 
spends a week at Chautauqua, giving a series 
of 10 lectures to the school. Miss Hazeltine 
is resident director. Miss M. L. Davis, for- 
merly head cataloger of Pratt Institute Li- 
brary, is the head instructor for the season, 
with Miss F. L. Rathbone, of the Free Public 
Library, Newark, N. J., and Miss Corinne 
Bacon, of the New York State Library 
School, as assistants. The technical instruc- 
tion will be supplemented by lectures from W. 
R. Eastman, Mr. and Mrs. H. L. Elmendorf, 
A. L. Peck, and Miss M. E. Ahern. 

The school does not assume to give a com- 
plete library course in six weeks, but aims to 
train those already in libraries for more effi- 
cient service. Therefore only those candi- 
dates will be admitted who are already en- 
gaged in library work. Tuition fee is $20 for 
the course, to which must be added the regu- 
lar gate fee of $6 charged every one at Chau- 
tauqua to cover cost of an elaborate program 
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of lectures, concerts, entertainments, etc., free 
to all. 

Application for admission should be made 
before June 15 to Miss M. E. Hazeltine, 
James Prendergast Free Library, Jamestown, 
N. Y. No one will be admitted to the class 
who has not previously filled out a registra 
tion blank and received the official matricula 
tion card. The class is limited to 40 students 

DREXEL INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOO! 

Mr. Frank P. Hill, the librarian of the 
Brooklyn Public Library, gave an address be 
fore the school, on March 9, on “Library ad 
ministration, 

Miss Anne Wallace, librarian of the Car 
negie Library of Atlanta, on March 30 gave 
an interesting talk on “Organization of libra 
ries,” with some remarks on library conditions 
in the South. Mr. Anderson H. Hopkins, |! 
brarian of the Carnegie Library of Pitts 
burgh, addressed the class, April 3, on “Libr 
ries in relation to museums.” 

Miss Kroeger, Miss Seligsberg and the st 
dents of the library school attended the joi: 
meeting of the Pennsylvania Library Clu 
and the New Jersey Library Association a: 
Atlantic City, March 31-April 2. One of the 
sessions was held at the new Carnegie L 
brary, the librarian of which, Miss Alvarett 
P. Abbott, is a graduate of the library schoo! 
class of 


ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS 
Entrance examinations for 1905-06 will | 
held on June 12, 1905 


INDIANA SUMMER SCHOOL. 

The Public Library Commission of Indiana 
will conduct the fourth course of the Scho 
for Librarians, at Winona Lake, Indian 
during the Winona Assembly and Sum: 
School, July 5-August 15, 1905. Miss Mer 
Hoagland, state organizer for the Public Li 
brary Commission, is the dean of the sch 
and will give the lectures on library admit 
istration. Miss Anna R. Phelps, of the New 
York State Library School, and Miss Ida M 
Mendenhall, of the Pratt Library School, are 
the instructors. They will be assisted by 
Miss Sabra W. Vought, of the New Yor! 
State Library School, Miss Lillian Arnold 
of the University of Illinois Library School, 
Mr. Charles J. Barr, of the John Crerar I 
brary, and Mr. J. I. Wyer, jr., secretary 
the A. L. A. 

Only those will be admitted who have had 
a four years’ high school course or its equi\ 
alent and who are creditably filling librar 
positions or are under definite appointment: 
to them 

The course of study will include accessio: 
classification, book numbers, cataloging, gov 
ernment publications, binding, bibliography. 
reference, library laws, organization and ad 
ministration of public libraries and library 
buildings. Especial attention will be paid 
to library work with schools. 
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Addresses will be made by the following 


persons from Indiana: Mr. Jacob P. Dunn, 
Mrs. Elizabeth C. Earl, Mr. W. W. Parsons, 
president and members of the Public Li- 
brary Commission; Miss Georgia H. Rey- 
nolds, Mr. Laz Noble, Mr. L. D. Chambers, 
Mr. George B. Lockwood, Mr. J. F. Stutes- 
man, Mrs. Frank L. Saylor, president In- 
diana Union of Library Clubs; Mrs. E. E. 
Mummert, president Indiana Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and Miss Artena Chapin, 
president Indiana Library Association 

All inquiries concerning the Indiana School 
for Librarians should be addressed to the 
Public Library Commission, State House, 
Indianapolis. 


PRATT INSTITUTE LIBRARY SCHOOL. 
As a contribution to the subject of exam- 
inations, a few of the questions asked in the 
second-term examinations of March, 1904, 
may be submitted, as follows: 
In Library Economy: 

What reasons could you adduce to con- 
vince the trustees of a public library, in a 
community containing a large foreign popu- 
lation, of the desirability of buying books 
in the several languages represented ? 

Or, 

What principles should govern in the 
selection of children’s books? 

What are some of the arguments for and 
against free and unlimited access to the 
helves? To what opinions have you come 
from your reading on the subject? 

Which of the French, German, Italian 
and Spanish novelists you have studied 
would you put freely on open shelves, in 
the original and in translation? 

What are some of the considerations 
which should determine the selection of 
binding material for different classes or 
kinds of books? 

In Dictionary-cataloging: 

What links would there be in the chain 

or chains of references from— 
Sociology to Children 
Science to Cells 
Arts, Fine, to Chanting. 
Arts, Fine, to Heating. 
Archzology to Peerage. 
Philosophy to Opium? 

What reasons can you give for using one 

or more than one of these related headings ? 

sicycling, Cycling, or Wheeling? 

Hens or Poultry? 

Body, human—Human_ body — or 
Anatomy? 

Parties or Balls? 

Plants, Flowers, Botany? 

Bible — Old Testament, Psalms, or 
Psalms? 

Materials, Strength of, or Strength 
of Materials? 


In Cataloging: 


In opening a small public library of, say, 


20,000 volumes, what would be your reasons 
for using or not using the printed cards of 
the Library of Congress? What other sets 
of printed cards might be used in a larger 
library ? 

If you could print a monthly bulletin, 
what would be its form and what points 
would you endeavor to emphasize, and 
how? 

How would you treat a collection of 100 
maps received in different forms and condi- 
tion? 

How would you go about to utilize a col- 
lection of 500 pamphlets presented to your 
library ? 

In Reference-work: 

From what points of view would you find 
the subject of creation treated in Kitto, 
Cheyne, Hastings ? 

What kind of information would you 
find about Disraeli, in Moulton, Warner, 
Allibone, Stephen and Lee, Larned: 

What kind of information about Corinth 
would you find in Longfellow, Hayden, 
Baedeker, McClintock and Strong, Smith's 
Dictionary of Classical Geography, Smith's 
Dictionary of Antiquities? 

What treatment of golf would you find in 
the American Almanac, Champlin and Bost 
wick, the Encyclopedia Britannica ? 

Where would you expect to find Weather 


omens? Religion of the Barbary States ? 
Picture of Lincoln Cathedral? Chief in 
dustries of St. Petersburg? Picture of a 


hand loom. Faculty of Girton College 
What states voted for Fremont in 1856? 


Value of land endowments of Church of 

England ? Pictures showing different 

forms of ships’ sails? 

The aim, as will be seen, is to make the 
teaching and examinations eminently pra 
tical, and the problems such as may and d 


arise every day in libraries 
Mary W. PLumMer, Director 


WISCONSIN SUMMER SCHO( 


The Wisconsin Free Library Comm mn 
announces the eleventh annval session of the 
Summer School for Library Training, to be 
held under its auspices, at Madison, May 1 to 


June 23, 1905. The course of eight week 
open to students who have had a high-school 
education, or its equivalent, and are employed 
in libraries, or have definite appointments to 
positions. An apprenticeship of six months 
in an accredited library is considered essential 
to good work in the school There is no 
charge for students employed in Wiscor n 
public libraries. For others the tuition fee 1s 
$20 Students are required to register on 
Saturday, April 29, at the State Historica! 
Society Library. Applications must be made 
before April 1. Information, application 
blanks, etc., may be had of the director Miss 
Cornelia Marvin, Free Library Commission, 
Madison 
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_ ‘Library Economy and 


GENERAL 

The Library Association Record for March 
contains two short papers: “State aid to pub- 
lic libraries,’ by Thomas E. Maw, setting 
forth the justice and desirability of govern- 
ment grants to public libraries; and “Indexes 
wanted,” by Walter Powell, who makes an 
interesting and suggestive plea for index 
work on the line of the Poole volumes and 
the Granger “Index to poetry and recitations.” 
He suggests “a few indexes which would cer- 
tainly be useful, although some of them may 
not be worth the labor they would involve.” 
These include an index to essays; index to 
poetry and ballads, with a companion index 
to drama; index to portraits: index to her- 
aldry; ané an index of biographies. “Admir- 
able as are the American indexes, there is no 
doubt they are a little too lopsided to be of 
the greatest service in this country.” For fu- 
ture indexes it is recommended that “an en- 
deavor should be made for the Library Asso- 
ciation to join with the American Library As- 
sociation and produce by international co- 
operation an index that would be equally use- 
ful on either side of the water. There would, 
of course, be greater cost in production, but 
as the sales ought to be very much greater 
from the far more comprehensive nature of 
the work, the receipts should neutralize this 
extra cost.” 


The Library World for March contains the 
first instalment of a paper on “Library maga- 
zines, their preparation and production,” by 
W. C. Berwick Sayers and James D. Stewart, 
who review the scope and general character 
to be desired in a library bulletin. Other 
subjects briefly treated are “Comparative li- 
brary law,” “The building of public libraries,” 
and the “A. L. A. catalog.” which, on the 
whole, receives commendation 


RicHarpson, Ernest Cushing. The medieval 
library. (/n Harper's Monthly, April. p. 
788-708 il.) 

An interesting review of mediaeval libraries 
— their ecclesiastical character, their housing 
and administration, some of their treasures, 
and the curious regulations for their use. It 
is stated that there are still at least a million 
volumes in existence that have come to us 
trom medizval libraries. 


LOCAL 


Arbor (Mich.) L. Club. A_ public 
meeting of the club was held on the evening 
of March 21, in the lecture hall of the new 
Y. M. C. A, building, when an illustrated lec- 
ture on Carnegie libraries was delivered by 
Mr. Theodore W. Koch, assistant librarian of 
the University of Michigan. While connected 
with the Library of Congress Mr. Koch had 
made extended investigations into the history 
of the Carnegie library movement, and con- 


tributed to the St. Louis Exposition a map 
of the United States on which were repre- 
sented the towns which had accepted offers 
of buildings, indicating also the size of the 
gift. At the same time Mr. Koch had se 
cured photographs and descriptions of the 
buildings erected, and was thus enabled to 
give his audience a representative selection of 
views showing the various styles of libraries 
in different parts of the country 

The lecture was given in the hope that 
might help in the discussion of the style o! 
library building to be erected with Carnegie 
money in Ann Arbor, replacing the structur 
recently destroyed by fire. 

By way of illustrations of types of build 
ings, use was made of views of the combined 
library and art gallery at Clinton, Mass., 
the Elizabethan structure at Norwalk, Ct., 
the “corner entrance” type of libraries at Eas: 
Orange, N. J., and Marshalltown, Ia., of the 
New York City branch libraries, of the “n 
sion style” in California, and numerous ex 
amples of the classic style, the most popula: 
of all in this country. A half dozen examp! 
of what not to do in library architecture we: 
drawn from buildings recently erected. | 
concluding, the lecturer spoke of some of 1) 
popular misconceptions in regard to Mr. ( 
negie’s methods and motives. In connect 
with the lecture and in addition to the stere 
opticon illustrations there was a wall exh! 
of exterior and interior views of Carneg 
libraries, architects’ drawings and floor p! 


Atlanta, Ga. Carnegie L. On April 13 
was announced that Andrew Carnegie h 
agreed to give $4000 a vear for three years | 
the library for the maintenance of a library 
training school, under the direction of M:- 
Wallace, the librarian. He has intimated tha 
if the school is a success the gift will be n 
permanent. 


Brooklyn, N. Y. Pratt Institute F. 
has been pointed out that an incorrect 
pression is given in the notice of the recent! 
issued report of the library, in March | 
as to the date of the reorganization of the oper 
shelf department and other changes in th 
library mentioned in that report. These wer 
begun in October, 1903, and had been pr 
tically completed by the end of the library 
year, on June 30. 


Brooklyn (N. Y.) P. L. A department to 
the use of the blind was opened on Apri! 4 
in the Pacific branch, Fourth avenue and Pa 
cific street, where 500 books for the blind h 
been installed by gift of the Church of t 
Messiah, which previously maintained th 
collection, The new department is open es 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday from 1 to 
o'clock. The Brooklyn Rapid Transit ¢ 
pany has offered free transportation to an 
from the library building, not only for t! 
blind, but for guides accompanying them 

The children’s room and travelling library 
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1905 
map department, in the new addition to the Mon A travelling library department has been 
pre tague branch, formerly the Brooklyn Library, established, for the supply of books to the 
Fer were opened on March 11 local delivery stations and other agencies A 
the Buffalo (N. Y.) P. L. The library tssues bequest of $5000, from the late James A. 
se 4 compact little Handbook, 1905 (8 p.), gtvims Woolson, was received during the year, the 
the facts as to its location, resources, conditions imcome to be devoted to the purchase ot 
it of use, and special features. It includes books 
n names and addresses of the three branches Chattanooga (Tenn.) P. L. The children’s 
irie and seven delivery stations, and announces room of the handsome new Carnegie library 
total resources of 214,582 bound volumes and building 1s to be endowed and completely 
at it 8.851 pamphlets, and records 58,582 registered eauipped by Mrs, E. G Richmond, of Chat 
e 0 horrowers. The title of “superintendent” has tanooga, as a memorial to het husband and her 
legie heen dropped, and Mr. Elmendort ts given as children. Mrs Richmond will give 4 perma 
‘tur “librarian,” with W. L. Brown as assistant lt nent fund, the income of which is to be 
brarian devoted to the maintenance of the depart 
Burlington, Vt Library meeting The ment and the employment of a children’s lt 
ined craft of the University of Vermont Library brarian, and she will arrange for and detray 
rf id of the Fletcher Free Library of Burling- all expenses of the decoration of the room, 
, of ton, gave an informal tea to the librarians of its equipment in the most approved manner, 
Ea the city and vicinity on Saturday afternoon, and the selection and purchase 0! books 
the March 11 wenty-four persons were pres the new hbrary building is now practi ally 
n ent. Miss Hobart, secretary of the Vermont completed, and it 1s hoped that it may be 
x Library Commission, reported on the progress opened within about two months. the work 
rt of the work of the commission in establishing of cataloging, installation of the new fittings 
libraries and distributing travelling libraries and preparation of the books tor tssue, now 
we in Vermont. Miss Edith E. Clarke, librarian in progress under the direction of Miss Dun 
I of the university, contributed to the very im- lap, the librarian, and her assistant, Miss Bin 
tl formal and free-for-all program some notes ford, of the Carnegie Library of Atlanta 
( on the net price system, books for the blind, Chicago, Ill Newberry ] (13th rpt., 
t and reduced postage for miter library loans. ygog.) Added 7085; total 202,727 V., 70.995 
tere Much interest was shown and a pleasant time pm. No. visitors 84,299, an increase Of 3305 
reported by all over the year 1903; books consulted 129,134 
g Cambridge (Mass.) P L. (47th rpt.— year an increase of 4184 over the previous yt uN 
30, 1904.) Added 4032; total Columbus (O.) P. School | (aBth 
12 ssued, home use 192,350, of which 
h 121.280 were from the main library, including year ending Aug. 31, 1904.) Added sa 
me children’s room . ; total 60,123 Issued, home use (inc! supple 
[his is the first report since the resignation mematy reading and branch ¢ 
M of Mr. Gifford, and the appointment of Mr: 214 (het 2.720 @; juv. fet 30.201 o)> hh ; 
t! Ayer as his successor. There have been some use and ref. use im school buildings 602,708, 
’ changes in arrangement and equipment of the ° which 547,928 was juvenile use New cards 
various departments. Special effort has been issued 2010; total cards in use 27,029 ‘ 
i made to develop the work of the library and The work. of the year has been on the 
the schools. Talks on the use of the library usual lines of co-operation with the schools of 
have been given in all the grammar schools the city ' wige:< the collection of — . 
1 by the librarian and the essistant in charge 
of the children’s room; and as a further step 1001 
toward co-operation the school committee ap beck os Scum is issued to ch 
ponte la special committe of three to con- dren during the school term 
é fer with a special committee of the library branch libraries in operation in different 
pt hoard in regard to the subject Phe talks school buildings, of which four were strict's 
yrar wiven have proved most successful “Not educational! Branches are also maintained at 
only did the talks seem welcome to the pupils 7 police station, 14 engin houses, and at the 
tf in the school rooms, but they induced many Ohio Institution for the Blind 
il 4 to come to the children’s room of the main Davenport Ua.) Pl (2d rpt year end 
iP library from long distances, partly to pay a ing Dec. 31, 1904.) Added 4606; total 17,930 
h visit and partly to take out new cards and Issued, home use 116,288 (het. 74 per cent.) 
f th books. On Saturdays especially the child New registration 4135; cards in force 7297 
th ren’s room has been overcrowded, and the This first year in the new Carnegie building 
left the was one of many activities and constantly m- 


increased demand for books has 
The books creasing use fhe circulation m the mew 
averaged 11,503 Vv. a month, as 


shelves, at times, almost empty. 
most wanted could not be supplied, and the building has 
circulation suffered accordingly, the original against 7783 Vv. the old library. The open- 
stock being many times insufficient.” A spe- shelf privileges are thoroughly enjoyed, and 


cial appropriation 1s needed to meet this de- there is a steadily growing use of the refer 
mand ence department. la the children’s depart 
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ment, with a stock of about 1500 v., the cir- 
culation was 27,024. Regular weekly meetings 
of the library staff are held for discussion of 
the work, and reports on current events 
Short lists of questions are given to members 
of the staff, and at the next meeting these 
are reported on and answered. “We find 
all this work helpful in familiarizing us with 
the resources of the library, and in enabling 
us to find quickly for information-seekers the 
best material.” The apprentice system is in 
use, to provide substitutes in case of absence 
from the staff, and appointments in case of 
vacancies. The report as a whole shows 
vigorous organization work, and a keen real- 
ization of the possibilities before the library 
in its new home, 


Dubuque, la., Carnegie-Stout F. L. (2¢ 
rpt. — year ending Dec. 31, 1904.) Added by 
purchase #290, by gift 847; total 23,388. Is- 
sued, home use, 101,687. New registration 
1410; total 7254. Receipts $8886.13; expenses 
$7652.90 (salaries $3375.30, books $1340.55, 
binding $64923, pericdicals $227.40, heat 
$804.55, light $613.18). 

There has been an increase in general ref- 
erence work, in the use made of the library 
by teachers, and in the work and influence 
of the children’s department. In the catalog 
ing work the L. of C. cards have been of 
the greatest help. Since August 407 titles 
were received and filed. “Too much praise 
cannot be given to the advantages of this 
system. The cards are received very quickly 
after an order is sent and are filed in the 
catalog for use much sooner than otherwise 
would be the case; the entries correspond 
almost always to those in our own catalog 
and the saving of the time that would be re- 
quired to typewrite these cards is of inestima- 
ble value.” 

“In the fall the work of the first apprentice 
class was completed. Two members of this 
class received regular appointments as as- 
sistants and one as a substitute, and one has 
volunteered her services. The work these 
assistants are now able to do in the library 
clearly demonstrates the value of an appren- 
ticeship instruction.” 

rhe exercises of the annual “Library day” 
are noted; as is the establishment of the 
first school library, in one of the more remote 
public schools. 


Greeley, Colo., State Normal School. The 
school issues a pamphlet outline of its course 
in library science; which is intended not only 
for the technical training of library workers. 
but for teachers as an aid in school work. 
The course presupposes a completion of the 
regular normal course, with the omission 1f 
desired of pedagogy, philosophy of educa- 
tion, teaching, music, arithmetic and sloyd. 
In place of these the following studies, or 
an equivalent, must have been taken; Latin 
two years, one elementary, German two years, 
or German and French each one year, elec- 
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tive English one year, Library handicraf 


weeks of four hours per week, library science 


36 weeks or four hours per week. The 


phlet gives practical hints on elementary 


brary processes, and a list of books re 
mended for children. 

The library of the school now has 
22,000 v. exclusive of text-books, and 
pamphlets. There are also about S000 
tographs and pictures. Accessions for 
year ending Nov. 30, 1904, amounted 
i057 V. 


Johnson City, Tenn., National Sold 
Home. A library building erected at a 


[April, 


i 


yn) 


phy 


es 


of $25,000, given for the purpose by And: 


Carnegie, has recently been completed, 


an appeal is sent out by Hon. W. P. Bro ' 


low, manager of the home, for gifts of bo 


for the collection. The building has 
for 10,000 y., but must depend upon gift 
its supply of books 


Lewiston (Me.) P. L. The report 


library commission for the fiscal year end 


Feb. 28, 19005 as printed in the local p 
gives the following facts: Added 1672: | 
11,722. Issued, home use 58.350 (fict. O8 
juv. lit. 21%) new registration 783 
cardholders 5021 
penses $5497.80 


Ludlow, Vt. Fletcher Memorial I 
rpt.— year ending Dec. 31, 1904) Ad 
290: total 7786. Issued 17,008 (fict. 61 
of which 4870 were drawn from the ju 
collection. Registration 1025. 

Books have been sent to four d 
schools for the teachers to circulate am 
their pupils. 
rian to the Academy students and to 
pupils of the eighth and ninth grades h 
resulted in an increased use of th 
catalog by them.” 

Milwaukee -Donner College Milx 
Wis. The Greene Memorial ‘Libr iry. 2 
to the college by Mrs. H. A. J. Uphan 
memory of her mother, was dedicated 
evening of March 17 


St. Louis (Mo.) P. (F.) (itth rept 


t-- 
Receipt S $5500 


“The talks given by the Ib 


vear ending April 30, 19004.) Added 15.414 
! 


total 175.578. Issued. home and schoo! wu 


630,623; lib. use 111,662. Total issue of b 


1,051,285, of periodicals 243.213. New ree 


tration 109,977; total cards in force 59 
Receipts $308,918.96; expenses $280,008 
“Of the total outlay of $280,908.54, the sum 
$68,219.70 was expended for the conduct 
maintenance of the library (tacinding 
cost of books, veriodicals and binding 
212,688.84 was invested in real estate or « 
pended on its care — insurance, repairs, tax 
salaries, etc.” 

As usual, in its careful detail this rep 
gives a valuable analysis of the orgamizati 
and activities of a large city public libt 


x 


Especially suggestive is the analysis of regi 


tration, by wards, with its indication of th 
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extent te which the library reaches the whole 
population ; ‘the lesson is that branches are 
needed to carry the influence of the library 
into parts of the city, whose residents trans- 
act all the affairs of life in the immediate 
neighborhood and who do not have sufficient 
desire for reading to induce them to go to 
any trouble to get books Books and reading 
rooms must be carried to them, as are grocer- 
ies and clothes and all the other necessities 
of life. Our delivery stations have done and 
‘re doing much; but brancbes are necessary 
to realize the possibilities of a public library 
<ystem. It should be, and in the near future 
will be, not the St. Louis Public Library but 
the St. Louis Public Libraries, just as it 1s 
the St. Lonis Public Schools.” 

The most important accessions of the year 
are recorded, among them being the “Descrip- 
tive atlas of the Cesnola collection,” and 
Brinkley’s “Japan” in ten folio volumes, illus- 
trated in color by Japanese artists 

The work of the circulation department re- 
ported on in detail shows a steady growth. 
“It is noteworthy that of the total home issue 
more than half were delivered through the 
several outside agencies; and also that « f the 
volumes drawn by adults at the library 55 
per cent. were chosen by readers from the 
epen shelves. Special attention ts given to 
the use made of the library by children, for 
“of the various functions of a public library 
there is none of greater, more far-reaching 
influence” than this Mr. Crunden adds 
‘So long as all departments are growing sat- 
isfactorily, I am not sorry to find that the 
ratio of cardholders under seventeen to their 
elders is yearly becoming greater, till this 
vear the registered juveniles are not far from 
half of the total registration, and are drawing 
nearly 40 per cent of the books that go out 
from the library.” The several forms of 
‘avenile use are described, ie, issue of 
books to children from the library, tssue of 
sets of supplementary reading sent to schools, 
issue of “depository collections” to schools; 
and an interesting collection of “teachers’ 
cpinions on the value of supplementary read 
ing” is given. 

Supplementary notes cover some of the 
more important events of May to January, 
‘fter the close of the period of the report 
proper, and deal especially with the model 
library, maintained as a branch of the Public 
Library at the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, with the co-operation of the A. L sg 
Library of Congress, Missouri Commission, 
and Librarv Bureau. The fire of Nov. 10, 
1404, which threatened the Model Library 
with destruction has already been noted in 
these columns. Mr. Crunden adds that the 
damage to the books was tairly covered by 
the sum ef $2500 received trom the msurance 
companies. 

Joseph F. Langton, former assistant libra- 
rian, on April 3. entered a plea of guilty to 
the charge of embezzling $4000 of the library's 
funds. and was sentenced to two years’ im 
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prisonment in the penitentiary An indict 
ment had been returned against him on beb 
s by the December Grand Jury, and he had 


eiven $2000 bail for his appearance The 
entence imposed is the minimum for the 
offense confessed, and an appeal for an im 


mediate pardon has becn made to the g 
ernor 

San Francisco (Cal.) P. 1 The consti 
tutionality of the present board of library 
trustees was attacked in a_ suit filed on 
March 17 by Daniel O'C: nnell for about a 
hundred taxpayers, represented by Martin 
A. O’Conor and T. P. O'Dowd It is main 
tained that the charter provision entitling 
the board to become a self-perpetuating body 
is illegal and void, and that the present board 
bas no right to remain in office or to elect 
their successors. The suit takes the form ot 
a petition for a writ of certiorari to the city 
auditor to show cause why he should not 
be restrained from auditing the accounts of 
the board, and for a judgment ousting the 
members from office 

The San Francisco Chronicle states that 


the suit believed to have been inspired 
from the city hall The incentive for the 
attack at this time declared to be a desire 
op the part of the administration to secure 
control of the n ilion or more d ilar the 


trustees are about to expe nd in the constru 
tion of new library buildings.” 

On March 7 a report was ubmitted to 
the city board of supervisors, by the publi 
utilities and finance coimmuttees favoring the 


purchase of a site on Van Ness avenue, 
Haves, Franklin and Fell streets, for the ne 
library building The sum of $739,800 was 
reported as available for the purchase of 
the site and the beginning of the building 

Syracuse (N. Y.) P. I The Carne 
library building, built with $200,000 erven to 
the purpose by Mr. Carnegie, wa dedicates 
or March 23. It occupies a central site ind 
is » beautiful structure in the n wdern Fr h 
style, of buff-colored brick, with heavy trim 
nungs of Indiana limeston 


Traverse City (Mich.) ae | The hand 
some Carnegie building was formally op ned 
on the evening of March 10 The building 
cost $20,000 


University of Nebraska L., Lincoln, (Bi- 
ennial rpt two years ending Nov. 30, 
in 17th biennial rpi. of umiversity, P. 5 
Added, 1903. 4575: 1904, 40624 Total 22,274 
The expenditures for the two years for “li 
brarv. books, bindings, supplies,” were $16, 
627.96. The accessions for the period have 
filled all available shelf room, and the install 
tion of a second stack story is imperati ely 
reeded Accessions by purchase have stead 
‘ly decreased during the past five years, as a 
result of the increase in the number of de 
partments sharing in the university funds and 
the consequent decrease in the individual al 
lotment “Thus the constant creation of new 
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departments, without correspondingly increas- 
ing the money for books, works a hardship 
on every existing department.” 

In the organization of the library it is the 
endeavor to group collections of related sub- 
jects rather than permit a separate collection 
in every department. “There are now fewer 
separate libraries than five years ago, and 
further consolidations are in prospect when 
the Physics building is occupied.” “The logi- 
cal and effective administration of this sys- 
tem requires expert library assistance at each 
departmental library. For to years these de- 
partmental libraries have been jointly ad- 
ministered by the librarian and the depart- 
ments concerned, the work being so divided 
that the library buys the books, classifies and 
catalogs them, places them on the shelves and 
takes an aynual inventory, leaving to the de- 
partment all responsibility for safety of the 
books, supervision of reading room, circula- 
tion and the maintenance of accurate shelf ar- 
rangement. The experience of these 10 years 
shows that even the best departmental admin- 
istration of its library leaves much to be de- 
sired, while the average conduct of the libra- 
ries by the departments concerned wastes the 
time of members of the faculty and students 
in random and often fruitless search for 
books, is notoriously careless in the care of 
the books themselves, and is certain to drift 
into such undue freedom and informality in 
the borrowing and lending of books and pe- 
riodicals outside the library and off the cam- 
pus, as often results in embarrassment and 
actual loss.” It is therefore recommended 
that provision be made for closer supervision 
of the departmental libraries, including the 
appointment of a library assistant for each 
departmental library. Telephone connection 
with the central library is also important. 


University of Wyoming, Library Course. 
The summer school to be conducted from 
june 26 to Aug. 4 by the University of Wy- 
oming, Laramie, will include this year a De- 
partment of Library Methods. This is the 
first venture in library training that has yet 
been attempted in the state, and is intended 
primarily to help librarians and assistants 
connected with Wyoming libraries The 
course will be in charge of Grace Raymond 
Hebard, librarian of the university, and will 
deal largely with the more elementary prin- 
ciples and processes, including a iarge amount 
of practice work in the university library. 


Waterloo (la.) P. L. On March 20, bids 
were opened on the twin Carnegie library 
buildings, to be erected in the separate sections 
of the city 

The arrangements between the east and 
west side members of the library commission, 
as regards the division of the funds in the 
sum of $40,000 which Mr. Carnegie has given, 
is for a division of the amount pro rata to 
the apportionment of the taxes of the city. 
This gives the east side the sum of $22,200 
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for its building and the west side the sum 
$17,800. The bids do not include the lightin 
and heating apparatus. 

Wisconsin State Hist. Soc. L., Madison 
The Proceedings of the society for the sad 
annual meeting, held Oct. 27, 1904, are issued 
in volume form (177 p. D.), and contain th: 
usual report upon the condition and activities 
of the library for the year. The main fact; 
of the report were noted in L. y., November, 
1904, p. 625-626. It is significant that D: 
Thwaites repeats, with emphasis, his state 
ment of a year before, regarding the need oi 
enlargement of the new building. It is a! 
ready overcrowded, and the completion of th: 
northwest wing, originally intended as an in 
tegral part of the building but abandoned a: 
the time on account of insufficient funds 
greatly needed. “Were the northwest wi 
constructed, it is probable that the relief thu 
obtained would last for another ten years, a 
the close of which period we should doubtless 
have to take under advisement the proj: 
of constructing the transverse wing, f 
which the commission wisely provided whe: 
it placed our building upon the present site.’ 

Yale University. The Yale summer sch 
in session from July 6 to Aug. 17, will includ 
a Library Course for Teachers, to be 
ducted by Andrew Keogh of the library st 
Ir will deal with the library as a factor 
education, discussing such problems of lib: 
administration as are of special interest 
teachers, clergymen, and others who n 
have to act as librarians or serve on librar 
boards. The lectures include such topics 
the library equipment of schools; the methods 
of awakening interest in books; the super 
vision of home reading: the relations betwe: 
public libraries and schools, Sunday scho 
study clubs, and other educational activiti: 
The course deals also with certain person 
problems in the teacher's use of books, suc 
as the value of book reviews; the taking and 
filing of notes and references: the maki: 
of bibliographies. Important general wor! 
of reference will be exhibited and discusse: 
and methods of research will be illustrated 
from the fields of philology and history 

Yonkers (N. Y.) Woman's Institute L. A 
Hans Christian Andersen evening, celeb 
ing the one hundredth anniversary of tly 
famons teller of fairy tales, was held at t! 
library on Saturday evening April 1, and w 
enjoyed by a large number of children and 
their friends A series of 36 stereopt'c 
views of Denmark were shown, with explan 
ations by Miss Butler, of the board of trus 
tees. Thorwaldsen, the great sculptor and 
Andersen’s warm friend was mentioned, and 
pictures of some of his most famous grouy 
were shown. Fight tableaux were then given 
representing the following of Andersen’s fairy 
tala: “The tinder box,” “The little match 
girl.” “The girl who trod on a loaf,” “The 
soldier’s kiss.” “What the old man says 
always right,” “The shepherdess” and “The 
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chimney sweep,’ and “The flying trunk.” 
{here was music, a short sketch of Ander 
cen's life was given, and extracts from the 
tales shown in the tableaux were also read. 
\ cmall admission tee was charged, and it 1s 
hoped to purchase children’s books with the 
pronts 
FOREIGN. 

Dunedin, New Zealand The city council 
come time since issued printed “conditions 
of competition” for architects, tor the Car- 
negie library building soon to be erected 
The conditions were carefully drawn, and 
represent an earnest effort to obtain a well 
planned building. They were accompanied 
by a series of specific recommendations from 
<even librarians of other cities, whose advice 
and co-operation has been asked, and who 
had given consideration to the characteristics 
of the site. No set questions were placed 
iefore the advisory librarians, but they were 
asked to submit their opinions as to the re- 
quirements presented. The replies were then 
tabulated, showing some rather wide differ- 
ences. but being on the whole fairly unani 
mous on the main points The building “and 

appropriate fittings” is to cost £go00, 21 
cesigns were received in competition 


Essen. Prussia. Krupp L. During the hi 
brary’s sixth year, ending Feb. 28, 1905, the 
total circulation was 322,661. An analyzed 
table of the circulation for the past six years, 
cent out by the librarian, shows the average 
dailv issue for 1904-5 to be 1058, and the av- 
erage monthly issue 31,397 


German libraries. The third volume of the 
“Jahrbuch der Deutschen Bibliotheken” has 
received a welcome addition to its list of 
publications relating to the various libraries, 
in that not only the titles in the two previous 
volumes have been cumulated, but the princi- 
pa! references in the “Adressbuch” of 1803 
have been added, making a very complete 
bibliography of the chief sources of German 
library history. The statistical part of the 
present volume is devoted chiefly to library 
buildings. Circulars asking for data were 
cent out to the 147 libraries contained im the 
previous volume of the “Jahrbuch,” and 124 
replied. The 23 from which no imiormation 
conld be gained are mostly of minor import 
ance. though the university library of Heidel 
berg is one of them. During the past year 
six foreign imstitutions have entered into 
agreement for direct loans with German libra 
ries: among them the Academy of Sciences in 
St Petersburg and Trinity College in Dublin 

The Nation 

Glasgow, Scotl Woodside The Wood 
side Library, the fifth of the series of branch 
libraries to be established in different districts 
of the city, was formally opened on the after 
noon of March 10. This is the third branch 
library erected trom the fund given for the 
purpose by Andrew Carnegie; mine others 
are in progress, and sites are being selected 


> 
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for two more, which will complete the series 
The site of the present building extends to 
1433 sq. yards, and cost £3425 

The estimated cost of the building, 19 
cluding equipment, was about £8500. It in 
cludes besides the lending department a gen 
eral reading room, reading room fot ladies, 
and reading room for girls and boys The 
lending department, when fully equipped 


will contain about 10,000 \ 


St Andrews, Scotl. University of St. An 
drews L (Rpt year ending Sept. 30 
1904.) Added 2605 During the year 0540 \ 
were lent out to 356 readers; “the number ot 
volumes used in the library greatly exceede: 
the number lent out 

The total cost of the accessions acquired 
by purchase amounted to £1196 45 6d. ot 
which £617 were spent for books and pam 
phlets, £510 tor periodicals, £68 for publica 
tions of learned societies From the Carne 
gie Trust grant fio00 were expended, of 
which £727 were for books and periods als 
the remainder for administration The print 
ing of the five-year catalog, 1895-1900, has 
been proceeded with steadily im the intervals 
of current work 


South Australia P. L.. Museum and 
Gallery, Adelaide. (Rpt., 1903-1904.) Add 
ed 3187; total 52,2090 The large increase " 
addition was owing to the expenditure on 
new books of £1,019. 18s gd. from the Mor 
gan Thomas bequest Total attendance 88 
78s, with an average weekday attendance ot 
273; these figures are exclusive of newspapet 
and magazine reading room attendance, of 
which no record is kept There has been a 
“moving up” on the staff owing to the death 
of the former gene ral director Mr Robert 
Kay, and the promotion of Mr. J. R. G 
Adams to that position with the title principal 
librarian and secretary. but this redistribu 
tion, being unaccompanied by any new ap 
pointment, has reduced the staff and made it 
less possible to cope with the increasing vo 
ume of work, particularly in the cataloging 
and classifying 

University of Toronto L., ¢ anada. (Rpt 

-year ending June 30, 1903; mm rpt of Min 
ister of Education, Province of Ontario, 1903, 
p. 227.) Added 2504; total 74,841 Potal no 
pamphlets, over 15,000 The average daily 
attendance of readers 1s estimated at 68 

More room is greatly needed. “After a 
careful calculation of the amount of uno 

cupied shelving 1 the existing stack-room, 1 
has been found that at the present rate 0! 
increase of the cé lection of books the shelve 
will be filled up to their full working capacity 
by June, 1906 Unless an addition to the 
building is ready for use by that date no more 
hooks can be put in the stack-room without 
upsetting the classification by subjects of the 
hooks on the shelves.” The need of an in 
creased annual expenditure for books is also 
urgent. The appropriation out of ordinary 1n 
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come is $2600, supplemented by other funds 
to $6000, which has had to suffice for books, 
periodicals, binding, end office expenses other 
than salaries. This has not proved adequate 
to maintain a good working library, and 
should be considerably augumented. 


Westport (New Zealand) F. P. L. The 
attractive Carnegie building, opened on Dec. 
22 last, is the first Carnegie library to be 
erected in New Zealand. Mr. Carnegie’s gift 
for the purpose was £2000. The library was 
formerly quartered in the old Atheneum 
building, which was destroyed by fire, and 
Mr. Carnegie’s aid was asked to make pos- 
sible its re-establishment in a building of its 
own. 


Gifts and Bequests. 


Mervard University. By the will of the 
late William F. Milton, of Pittsfield, Mass., 
Harvard University receives a bequest esti- 
mated at $1,000,000, to become available after 
the death of Mr. Milton’s widow. Specific 
bequests and trust funds are named amount- 
ing to $172,500, and the rest of the estate 
is left to Harvard, as noted, for the erec- 
tion of a library building, or, if the judg- 
ment of the president and fellows so indicates, 
the income is to be used to defray expenses 
of any special investigation of a medical, 
geographical, historical or scientific nature, 
undertaken by the university “in the interest 
or for promoting the physical and material 
welfare and prosperity of the human race, to 
alleviate or cure human disease or investigate 
and determine the v ralue or importance of any 
discovery or invention.’ 


Marysville, Cal. A public library building, 
to cost about $100,000, is to be built for Marys- 
ville, as the gift of John Q. Packard, of that 
place. The site for the library has also been 
given by Mr. Packard 

Carnegie library gifts. 

Arcadia, Wis. March 24. $5000. 

Carson-Newman College, Jefferson City, 
Tenn. March 23. $10,000, on condition that 
an equal amount be raised. 

Charlotte (N. C.) P. L. March 15. $10,000 
additional, for lecture room and extension 
of stack, making a total of $30,000; guarantee 
of $3000 yearly income required. 

DePauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 
March 31. $50,000 for a library building, on 
condition that an equal amount be raised. 

Drake University, Des Moines, la. March 
31. $50,000 for a library building, on condi- 
tion that an equal amount be raised. 

Earlham College, Richmond, Ind. March 
15. $30,000 for a library building, on condi- 
tion that an equal amount be raised as an 
endowment fund. 

Eaton, O. March 30. $10,000. 

Edgerton, Wis. March 20. $10,000. 
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Heidelberg University, Tiffin, 
$25,000 
Norwich University, Northfield, Vt 
31. $25,000 for a library building, and 
equal amount for electrical equipment tor 
engineering department. 
Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. Mar 
24. $40,000 for a library building. 
St. John’s College, Annapolis, Md. M 
30. $16,700 for a library building. 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
March 19. $150,000 for a library building 
Topeka, Ind., Sycamore Corners Lite 
Soc. March 28. $4000 for a library bu 
The library is maintained by the Sy 
Corners Literary Society, mainly compose 
farmers, which has been in existence { 
years. An equal amount has also been g:\ 
by Jacob Strauss, a merchant of Ligonier, |: 
University of North Carolina, Chapel 
April 3. $50,000 for a library buildin 
condition that an equal amount be rais 
Washington and Lee University, Lex: 
Va. March 20. $50,000, for a library build 
on condition that an equal amount be 
as an endowment fund. 


i 


‘Librarians. 

ALLEN Miss Letitia Shove, librarian 
Attleboro (Mass.) Public Library, d 
March 21, at the Massachusetts Genera! | 
pital, in Boston, where she had gor 
treatment, a few weeks previously 
Allen was born in Pawtucket, R. [., in 185 
and was the daughter of the late John A. 
Medora Shove Allen. After leaving scl 
she entered the service of the Pawtucket | 
lic Library, as chief assistant to Mrs 5 
ders, the librarian, where she remained 
the spring of 1896, when she became libra: 
of the Attleboro library, then just establis 
She was devoted and effective in het 
work, and was an interested member o! 
eral of the local women’s clubs and ot 
Universalist church. The library trustees 
a meeting on March 24, adopted memor 
resolutions, expressing their keen recogniti 
of her faithful service, and adding: “And 
believing that the influence of such a |! i 
this community should be marked in some 
permanent form, be it further resolved th 
it will be our effort to create a fund, to be 
known as the Letitia S. Allen fund, which 
may be used to provide some useful and pe 
manent article in the new building, in which 
she took such a deep interest, as a memoria! 
to her.” Miss Allen was a member of th 
Massachusetts Library Club and of the Ame 
ican Library Association, and had attended 
several of the A, L. A. conferences. 

3ENHAM, Miss Minnie L., secretary of the 
Pratt Institute Library School, died on March 

4. of heart failure, after an illness of two 
weeks. Miss Benham was a gradu if 
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the school, class of 1904, and in her year's 
service as secretary of the school she had 
proved herself admirable in every way Her 
was such as to inspire all who 
had to do with her with admiration and re- 
spect, while those who knew her well felt 
sincere affection for her. 

DeuisLe, Léopold, has, at the age of 78, 
been retired from the post of Administrateur 
Général of the Bibliothéque Nationale, Paris, 
and M. Martel, director of the Beaux-Arts, 
has been appointed his successor. M. Delisle, 
vho was born in 1826, and entered the ser 
vice of the Bibliothéque im 1852, has held the 
directorship of the great French library since 
1874, so that he has fully earned his retire- 
ment and pension The jubilee of his fitty 
association with the library was cele 
brated on March 8, 1903. Although hampered 
in many ways by red tape and lack of official 
support, M. Delisle was an efficient adminis 
trator and introduced many improvements in 
the library service His most notable achieve- 
ment was probably the detection of the famous 
Libri thefts and the recovery of the lost treas 
wres from the British Museum and the Ash- 
burnham family, to whom they had been 
disposed of. His own personal work as a 
scholar and bibliographer 1s well known and 
industry as an author has always been 
remarkable 


Kent, Henry W., 


nersonality 


~( 


years 


his 


for the last four years 
assistant librarian of the Grolier Club, New 
York City, resigned that position on April 1 
to become assistant secretary of the Metro 
politan Museum of Art, New York City. Mr 
Kent's library relations cover a period of 
twenty years, from his appointment as cata 
loger in Columbia University Library in 1884. 
He was a student in the New York Library 
School, class of 1890, and was from 1888 to 
July, 1900, connected with the Peck Library 
and curator of the Slater Memorial Museum 
of the Norwich (Ct.) Free Academy. He 
entered the service of the Grolier Club in 
September, 1900, where his work has been 
bibliographical in its character, with special 
attention to matters connected with printing, 
the illustration of books, prints, bookbinding, 
ete. Mr. Kent has been a member of the 
American Library Association since 1885, and 

. member and officer of the New York Li- 
brary Club. 

Oscoop, Miss Mary A., has been appointed 
‘brarian of the Public Library of Tyler, 
lex Miss Osgood, who is a graduate of 
Washburn College and of the University of 
llinois Library School, was for two years 
assistant in Washburn College Library, To- 
peka, Kan., and has also had temporary charge 
of the Coburn Library, of the University of 
Colorado. 

Maud, of the New 
1902-3, has been 
Public 


Peters, Miss Orpha 
York State Library School, 
appointed librarian of the 
Alexandria, Ind. 
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Library, 


Miss Stella V., librarian of the 

(1ll.) Public Library, was on 
March 20 elected librarian of the Davenport 
(la.) Public Library, succeeding Miss Ma 
rilla Freeman, resigned. Miss Seybold, wh 
is a native of Cincinnati, is a graduate of the 
Cincinnati high school and of the University 
of Cincinnati. She was for three years in 
the service of the Cincinnati Public Library, 
as assistant in the reference department, and 
went from that library to take charge of the 
organization of the Jacksonville library 1m its 
new Carnegie building 

Wurtmore. Frank H., assistant hbrarian ot 
Bowdoin College, was on March 28 elected 
librarian of the Brockton ( Mass.) Public L1 
brary, succeeding Robert K. Shaw, resigned 
Mr. Whitmore, who was born in Melbourne, 
Australia, is a graduate of Harvard, class of 
‘99, and of the New York State Library 
School, class of 1901. Since leaving Albany 
he has been connected with the Bowdoin 
brary. 

Wyer, James [., jr., librarian of the Um 
versity of Nebraska and secretary of the 
American Library Association, has 
gaged to assist In the organization of 
Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library, be 
ginning his work April 3 Mr. William F 
Yust, recently elected librarian there, has been 
seriously ill, and Mr. Wyer’s services will be 
of great value in this difficult period 


SEYBOLD, 
Jacksonville 


been en 
the 


Cataloging and Classification. 


The Brooxtyn (N. Y.) P. L. 
page “list of books on the West Indies and 
the Bermuda Islands, in the library.” 


issues a I2 


CLASSIFICATION OF INSTITUT In 
pE The Institut 
Bibliographie continued its 
Decimal Classification by the 


DeEcIMAL 
TERNATIONAI 
International de 
adaptation of the 


issue, during the latter part o! last year, ot 
twelve new parts of the ‘Tables générales 
refondues.” These are as follows: 

Fasc. no. 2 a: Tables auxiliaires de sub 
divisions communes This gives a new de 
velopment of the former tables, of common 
subdivisions, and takes the place of Fasc. no 


2, previously issued 


Division [2], Sciences re 


Fase. no. 21: 
ligieuses 

Fasc. no. 22: Divisions [4+8], Philologie et 
littérature 

Fasc. no. 23: Divisions [355+ 623], Sciences 
militaires 

Fasc. no. 24: Divisions {s1+52], Mathe 


matique et astronomie 


Fasc. no. 25: Divisions [548+-549+ 55], Min 
éralogie, cristallographie, géologie. 
Fasc. no. 26: Divisions [56+-57+ 58+-59], 


Sciences biologiques, paléontologie, anthropo 
logie, botanique, zoologie. 
Fasc. no. 27: Division [611], Anatomie 
Fasc. no, 28: Divisions (613+614], Hygien 
privée et hygiéne publique. 
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chitecture, sculpture, peinture, gravure, mu- 
sique). 

Fase. no. 30: 
sténographie, imprimerie édition, 
ports, comptabilité). 

Fasc. no. 31: Division [62], Sciences de l’in- 
génieur (Mechanique, Electricité industrielle, 
Mines, Ponts et chaussées, Chemins de fer et 
tramways, Travaux maritimes et hydrauliques, 
Technologie sanitaire, Locomotion en gén- 
eral). 

Fasc. no. 32: Divisions [54+66], Sciences 
chimiques (Chimie pure, Industries chimiques, 
Métallurgie). 


The Denver (Colo.) P. L. Bulletin for 
March contains an interesting “Selected bib- 
hography of the cliff dwellers,” covering 
pages. 7 
Detroit (Mich.) P. L. Bulletin no. 

books added in 1904. Detroit, 1905. 

O. 


Enocn Pratt F. L. or BAttimore City. 
letin: All titles added in 1904. v. 
January, 1904. p. 67-158. O. toc. 


Expansive CiassiFication. W. P. Cutter, 
Forbes Library, Northampton, Mass., has just 
issued the classification for Astronomy (Lr), 
in the late Charles A. Cutter’s “Expansive 
classification” This classification is the work 
of Richard Bliss of the Redwood Library, 
Newport, R. I., with modifications and nota- 
tion by C. A. Cutter. It covers 18 pages. 


The New Beprorv (Mass.) F. P. L. Bul- 
letin for March contains a short list of recent 
books on automobiles. 


The New York P. L. Bulletin for March 
contains two important bibliographical items 
in the “Collation of the various issues of the 
American diplomatic correspondence (1776- 
1783, 1783-1789) in the library,” prepared by 
Miss Hasse; and the first instalment of a 
“List of works relating to Ireland, the Irish 
language and literature, etc.” 


et trans- 


of 


16, 
234 P. 


Bul- 
10, no. 4, 


New York State L. Bulletin 91, Legislation 
24: Comparative summary and index of 
Legislation, 1904, Oct. 1, 1903-Sept. 30, 1904; 
ed. by Robert H, Whitten, sociology libra- 
rian. Albany, 1905. 258 p. O. 


The New York State L. has issued the 
annual tentative list of “1000 books of 1904,” 
which is sent out for indication by librarians 
of the 50 books recommended for purchase by 
a village library. The list as a whole is 
intended as a basis for supplements and suc- 
cessive editions of the “A. L. A. catalog,” 
and is therefore much more inclusive than the 
earlier issues. Notes of books omitted that 
are regarded as suitable for this list or the 
“A. L. A, catalog” are requested. The final 
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Fasc, no. 29: Division [7], Beaux-arts (ar- 


Divisions [64+65], Sciences 
appliquées diverses (Economie domestique, 


arranged 
The chronological 


pages of notes. 
pages gives the needed key to the mass 0! 


190 


list of books recommended, to be publish 
later, will, as usual, be limited to 250 title 


Norrotk (Va.) P. L 
titles. 
O. 


The Osternout F. L. 
Bulletin for March has a three-page read 
list on “The Russian people and their g 
ment.” 

The San Francisco P. L. Bullet 
March contains the following short lis: 
“Works of Rev. Henry Van Dyke:” “So: 
books on business ;” Hans Christian Ande: 
sen, 


__The Scranton (Pa.) P. L. Bulleti 
March contains a good classed referenc 
on Domestic economy. 


Finding list : ficti 
Norfolk, November, 1904. 6- ; 


+ 


Vermont Boarp or Liprary ComMIssIoN 
Annual book list, 1905: books recommen< 
by the commission. Supplement to qua: 
ly bulletin, no. 4p. O 


Bibliograpby. 


A. L. A. Book.ist; issued by the Ameri 
Library Association Publishing Board, w 
the co-operation of many librarians 

_no. 3, March, 1905. p. 25-32. D. 
Records 27 titles, of which four are fict 


Cats. Katzen-bibliographie; von Tony kK 
len. 2 nachtrag. (/n Bérsenbl. f. d. deus 
schen Buchhandel, no. 39. Feb. 16. p. 1620 
1630. 

Includes many English titles, 

Cuitp stupy. Grudzinska, Anna. A bibliog 

raphy of child study in Poland. (Jn /’ede 


gogica! Seminary, March, 1905, 12:97-08 


Copyricut. Library of Congress. Copyriz 
in Congress, 1789-1904: a bibliography 
chronological record of all proceeding: 
Congress in relation to copyright from Apt 
15, 1789, to April 28, 1904, First Congres 
Ist session, to Fifty-eighth Congress, 

prepared Thorvald Solberg 

Register of Copyrights. (Copyright Offic 

bulletin no. 8.). Washington, Gov. Print 

Office, February, 1905. 468 p. O. 

The bibliography, which covers pages 20 
to III is arranged in five divisions, (1) Bills 
(2) Reports, (3) Resolutions, (4) Laws, (5) 
Miscellaneous documents, full entries being 
chronologically with annotations 
record runs from pag 
112 to page 377, and is followed by severa 
An excellent index of & 


session > by 
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material presented The work is a valuable 


1d comprehensive record of the history and 

‘erature of copyright in its relations to 

Congress. 
rue Cumulative Book Review Digest, pub 

lished by the H. W. Wilson Co., Minneapolis, 

makes its first appearance with a 66-page 
number for March. The publication is “de- 
voted to the valuation of current literature,” 
recording in alphabetic order the books re- 
viewed in 40 of the leading American and 

English periodicals, with descriptive notes 

end a summary oT digest of the published 

reviews, given generally in the form of brief 
extracts. The use ot plus or minus marks 

Iso ingeniously denotes degrees of favorable 

ve unfavorable criticism The first number 

-< a three months’ cumulation, for January 

te March, and a new period of cumulation 

cil begin with the April number. In June 

. «ix months’ cumniation will be issued. In 

she current number there are over 300 books 

recorded, with critical extracts ranging from 

few lines to half a column The whole 
gives a conspectts of recent criticism that 
chould be decidedly useful in book selection. 

The summaries are well done, though a ten- 

dency toward the favorable point of view in 

selecting extracts 1s perhaps to be observed 

One curious error 1s found in the annotation 

to Dr. Andrew Davidson's “Theology of the 

Old Testament,” which ts an extract relating 

to Archbishop Davidson’s volume of sermons 

on “Christian opportunity,” the latter work, 
with critical comments, being recorded imme- 
diately afterwards 

Dante. Passerini, G. L.. and Mazzi, C. Un 
decennio di bibliografia dantesca, 1900. 
Milan. Ulrico Hoepli, 1905. 7+ 668 p. 121 
16°. 

Foucation. McKeag, Anna J. Elementary 
education in England. (In Pedagogical 
Seminary, March, 1905 12 :69-85.) 
Followed by a bibliography of 38 titles. 

HrawaTHA Legler, Henry FE. Longfellow’s 
Hiawatha: bibliographical notes concerning 
its origin, its translations, and its con- 
temporary parodies. (In Literary Collector 
yo, no. 1, Nov.-Dec., 1904. P- 1-19.) 


ITALIAN PUBLICATIONS Catalogo generale 
delle libreria italiana dall'anno 1847 a tutto 
il 1899. pts. 28, 29. Milan, Ulrico Hoeph; 
New Vork, Lemcke & Buechner, 1904. P 
385-464, 405-544- 

These two parts carry this great Italian cat 
alog nearly through S, promising well for its 
completion during the present year The rep- 
resentation of foreign works 1s interesting. 
Shakespeare naturally leads. with 7o titles, of 
which “Hamlet” and “Othello” furnish eight 
each. Of Ruskin’s works only three are repre- 
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sented, two in translation Schiller about 


equals Shakespeare im number of titles; Sien 
kiewicz has eight entries, Shelley seventeen 
Sheridan four, and Samuel Smiles fourteen 
The Smith family have fourteen represent 
tives, including Adam Smith's “Wealth ot 
nations” in an Italian translation of i851 


McPixe, Eugene Fairfield. Co-operation im 
bibliographical research. (/n Dial, April 
1, 1905. 38:220). 

Asks for a new periodical, a “miscellanea 
curiosa,” to be published by the Carnegie In 
stitution or one of the principal colleges, to 
bring about better co-operation im the under 
taking of bibliographical work. It should 
present bibliographical notices, and form the 
basis of a current bibliography of bibliog 
raphies 
Museums. Murray, David Museums: their 

history and use; with a bibliography and 

list of museums in the United Kingdom. 3 

v. Glasgow, Maclehose & Sons, 1904. 9+ 


330, 363, 341 DP. O. 32s. net 

These three volumes cover an immense 
amount of information and mate ial regarding 
museums, and represent probably the most 
comprehensive bibliographical record of the 
subject that has yet been made. The his 
torical review of the development of mu 
seums is the extension of an address pre 
pared for the Glasgow Archeological So 
ciety in 1897, and the accompanying bibliog 
raphy was originally planned simply as a list 
of authorities cited or consulted. In the ef 
fort to complete the record, however, the 
undertaking grew until in its final form the 
bibliography is twice as large as the descrip 
tive and historical text. The first volume 
is devoted to the historical review, presented 
in sixteen chapters, giving im a rather dis 
cursive manner, with many quaint and inter 
esting incidents, and extended notes, facts 
regarding the chief museum collectors and 
collections of the 16th to the Wh centurtres, 
early museum catalogs, the beginnings of the 
Pritish Museum, non scientific character and 
arrangement of early museums, and the grad 
ual development of method and scientific prin 
ciples in the modern museum \ bibliographi 
cal note on the Leyden catalog of 591, and 
a tabrlated list of museums in the United 
Kingdom are given in appé ndix, and there 1s 
a much-needed index 

Volumes three and four are devoted to 
the bibliography. This ts in five division 
1. Literature of museums, bibliography of bib 
liographies; 2, Museography; 3. The colle 
tion, preparation and preservation, the regis 
tration and exhibition of specimens; 4, Cata 
logs and other works relating to particular 
museums; 8, Travels and general literature 
Division 4 15 the most extended, covering the 
bulk of the two volumes, arranged m one 
alphabet by place or city ind person. Dr 
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Murray announces in his preface that “not 
being a librarian or a bibliographer by pro- 
fession,” he has “not felt bound down by 
any of the irgenious rules laid down for cata- 
loging,” and he ingenuously adds: “All such 
rules are apt to be embarrassing when carried 
out rigidly, and with long experience of cata- 
logs | have found that they are generally 
more useful when not too systematic. 
have not always been consistent, and there is 
a satisfaction in not being subject to any 
formal rule.” It must be said that in the ar- 
rangement of the great mass of cross refer- 
ences, in order of entries under headings, 
and in numerous other details, greater skill 
in catalog practice would have given more 
simple and effective results; yet as a whole 
the bibliography is extremely interesting and 
useful. It is uneven in its scope, European 
museums being much more fully represented. 
The New York Metropolitan Museum, for in- 
stance, has but 12 entries, including only two 
catalogs, of 1875 and 1876 respectively; while 
the Brooklyn Institute Museum, with its al- 
lied Children’s Museum, goes wholly unre- 
corded. The volumes are well printed, light, 
and easy to handle. 


Petori. A new biography of the Hunga- 
rian poet Petofi has been published by Jézsef 
Szinnyei of the National Museum, Buda- 
Pesth. It contains an extended bibliography 
of Petofi, said to cover 5000 separate items 
in nearly every civilized language 


Scottisn spooks. Aldis, Harry G. A list of 
books printed in Scotland before 1700, in- 
cluding those printed furth of the realm for 
Scottish booksellers, with brief notes on the 


printers and stationers. Printed for the 


Edinburgh Bibliographical Society, 1904. 

16+153 p. Q. 

In view of the various activities suggested 
for the recently organized Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, this exemplar of what is 
being done in the old world by the Edin- 
burgh Bibliographicai Society is of timely 
interest. While the present volume is pre- 
sented as only a preliminary hand list, it is the 
first step toward the formation of a complete 
Scottish bibliography. At a meeting of the 
Society, held Nov. 12, 1896, it was resolved 
that a bibliogray hical catzlog and a hand list 
of books printed in Scotland before 1700 
should be undertaken and be carried on con- 
currently. The work proceeded till about 
3500 titles had been accumulated, when it 
was thought necessary that a preliminary is- 
sue of the hand list should be printed, in 
order to facilitiate further progress and co- 
operation by showing what titles are still un- 
recorded or defective. Each entry is con- 
fined to a single line as far as possible, giving 
(1) short title, (2) size, (3) occasional ref 
erence to authorities, (4) place, (5) printer 
or bookseller for whom the book was print- 
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ed, (6) indication of a library in which 


copy of the work may be found. In the fy 


bibliographical catalog, each title is entered 


on a slip 8% x 7 inches, and specimen car 
are shown in the present volume, with 
the bibliographical particulars fully noted 


[he total number of titles recorded is 3919 


but this must imperfectly represent the whol 
output of the Scottish press during the peri 
The first book entered in the hand list 

‘Garlandia. Multorum vocabulorum 
interpretatio.” Edinburgh, 1505. A chron 
logical list of books, each item numbered, « 
cupies pages I-15; then comes a topograph 


list of printers, booksellers and stationers, and 


i 


iollowing it, an alphabetical list of the 


with a brief biographical sketch of each sub 


ject. A good index 
which is well printed with wide margins. A 
a whole, the work is a creditable produc 

for the Society, and a notable eontiatie yn t 
historical and national bibliography. An ex 
tended review appeared in the Atheneum 
March 11. Of the 300 copies printed, 100 hay 
been reserved for sale at 12s.6d. F. B. B 


The Atheneum for March 
notes critically the bibliographical features . 
the “Oxford Shelley,” or, to give its full tit 
“The complete poetical works of Shelley 
cluding materials never before printed in ar 
editions of the poems,” edited, with textu 
notes and bibliographical list of editions, 
Thomas Hutchinson, and published by 


complete s the volume 


Clarendon Press, Oxford. Mr. Hutchinson's 


bibliography is a comprehensive and caret 
piece of work 
INDEXES. 
ANNUAL literary index, 1904: 
riodicals, 


including { 
American and English; essay 
book-chapters, etc.; with author-index, | 
lhographies, necrology and index to date 
principal events; ed., with the co-operati 
of the American Library Association and 
the Liprary JOURNAL staft, by W. I. Fletcl« 
and R. R. Bowker. New York, Office 


Publishers’ Weekly, 1905. 104-295 p. O 


S8tH CONGRESS, IST AND 2p sessions. Nov 


9, 1903-April 1904 (including the Spe 
cial Session of the Senate, March 5-19 
1903.) Index to the subjects of the doc 
ments and reports and to the committees, 
senators and_ representatives presentin: 
them, with tables of the same in numeric 
order. [Being the “Consolidated index” pr 
vided for by the act of January 12, 1895! 
comp, under the direction of the Supe: 
intendent of Documents. Washington, Gov 
Print. Office, 1905. 493 p. O. 


This is the tenth “consolidated index,” in 


dexing 6768 documents for the period covered 


[April, 190; 
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ESTABLISHED tie. 


AMMON & MACKEL, 


Successors to Leggat Bros.., 


Largest Book Store in the World 
LIBRARIES SUPPLIED CHEAPER THAN BY ANY OTHER HOUSE. 


A Few Special Bargains: 


THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF AMERICUS VES- 
PUCIUS. With illustrations concerning the navigator and the 
discovery of the new world. By C. Epwarps Lester. Large paper, 


STATELY HOMES IN AMERICA FROM COLONIAL 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT DAY. By Harry W. Des- 
MOND and Herpert Croty. Profusely illustrated. Square 8vo. 

MR. CHAMBERLAIN— His Life and Publie Career. By 
S. H. Jeves Thick 8vo, 803 pp. Contains thorough index. Pub. 


PAGET PAPERS. Diplomatic and other Correspondence of the 
Right Hon. Sir Arthur Paget, G.C.B., 1794-1807, with two appendices, 
1808-1821-1829. Contains 24 portraits. 2 vols., 8vo. Pub. $10.00, 


DAY’S COLLACON.,. An Encyclopedia of Prose Quotations, con- 
sisting of Beautiful Thoughts, Choice Extracts and Sayings of the 
Most Eminent Writers of all Nations, from the Earliest Ages to the 
present Time; together with a Comprehensive Biographical Index 
of Authors and an Alphabetic List of Subjects quoted. Compiled 
and arranged by Epwarp Parsons Day. 4to, 1216 pages, illustrated 
with 125 portraits of authors. 4to, full sheep. Pub. $12.00, our price, 
Che same in half black morocco, cloth sides, marble edges. Pub. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT CLASSICS, edited by Timothy 
Dwight, R. H. Stoddard, and others, forty mre beautifully 


bound in half morocco, gilt top, uncut....... ov 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF LEWIS CARROLL. By S. D. 
CoLtincwoop. 8vo,cloth. Pub. $2.50, our price................ 


SPINIFEX AND SAND. A narrative of five years’ pioneering 


and exploration in Western Australia. 8vo, cloth, 454 pages. Pub. 


2000 VOLUMES CASTLEMON. Alger and Ellis, slightly om 
at fire of Henry T. Coates. Each published at $1.00, our price.... . 


$1 .50 


84 00 
$5.00 


$40.00 


81 Chambers and 63 Reade Streets 


Four Doors West of Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATIO! 
Publishing Board, 10’ Beacon St. Boston 
OBJECT: To Secure the Preparation and Publication 
Catalogs, Indexes, and other Bibliographic Aids. 
BOOKS 


( Literature of American History. Edited by J. N. Larnep. 3% 
(Postage 30 cents.) 
Supplement for 1901. Edited by Puitie P. WeLts. $1.00. (Postage ic 


For Continuation See Below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to Reference Books. By Atice B. Kroecer. $1.25. (Postage 
Bibliography of Fine Arts. By Russe_t SturGis and H. E. Kren 
go cents. (Postage 10 cents ) 
Books for Girls and Women. Edited by Grorce I es. 
(Postage 10 cents.) 
Reading for the Young. Supplement by M. E. and A. L. Sarces 
50 cents. (Postage 10 cents ) 
List of French Fiction. By Mme. Cornu and WittiaM Beer. 5 cent 
Books for Boys and Girls. By Carotine M. Hewins. New Edi 
{ Revised. 15 cents , $5.00 per 100. 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature. New Edition. $10.0¢ (Postage 52 
A. L. A. Index to Portraits. /n preparation. 
Subject Headings for Use in Dictionary Catalogs. $2.00. (Postage 12 cen 
Library Tracts on Subjects Pertaining to the Establishment and Main- 
tenance of Public Libraries. 


1. Why do we need a public library ? ) 
2. Howtostartalibrary. By G. E. Wire. 

3. Traveling libraries. By F. A. HUTCHINS. 

4. Library rooms and buildings. By C. C. Soure. 


go Ct 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


| 5 cents each. 
- $1.00 per 100 if ordered in 
of 50 or more 


CATALOG CARDS 


For Various Sets and Books of Composite Authorship. 75c. per 100 cards 
The following sets only can now be supplied: 
Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 
U. S. Geological survey. Monographs, vols. 1-28. 66 cents. 
— Bulletins, 1853-1897. $2.78. 
U. S. Geological and geographical survey of the territories. Miscellaneous publications 
I-12. 23 cents. 
American academy of political and social science. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 
British parliamentary papers, 1896-99, $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. 7 d¢ continued 
Warner library of the world’s best literature. $6.00. 
Massachusetts public documents, 1900-1902. $1.60. 
University of Chicago. Decennial publications. Series I. $1.40. 
Old South leaflets. /# preparation. 

For 250 Current Periodical Publications. Subscription (@) for compet: 
series, $2.50 per too titles ; (4) for cards for selected periodicals, $4 00 pe: 
100 titles. Subscriptions may begin at any time, but back cards cannot 
supplied. 

For 21 Bibliographic Serials. Price same as for series 2. 


For Current Books on English and American History. These titles «™ 
also printed in pamphlet form. The American history titles, beginning wit! 
1902, form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of American History 
The English titles go back to 1897. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, ¢1.0¢ 
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important Books for ‘Libraries 
vale’s DRAMATISTS OF TO-DAY 


ROSTAND, HAUPTMANN. SUDERMANN, 
PINERO. SHAW, PHILLIPS MAETERLINCK 
By EDWARD EVERETT HALE, Jr. With gilt top, 12mo, $1.50 net. (By mail $1.60 
Aninformal discussion of their principal plays and of the performances of some of them. 
\ few of those considered are ‘‘Cyrano de Bergerac,” ‘* L’Aiglon,” *' The Sunken Bell,” 
Magda,” Ulysses,” ‘‘Candida,” ‘‘ Letty,” Iris,” and ‘* Pelleas and Melisande.” 


Seager’s INTRODUCTION TO ECONOMICS 


By Professor HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, of Columbia. 560 pp., Svo, $2.00 net. 


Treats of economic principles in vital relation to the facts and problems of business life, 


inmals of the American Academy of folttical and Socta tence. ** Not only an unusual text-book, but as 

9 an:mportant, if not original, contribution to the literature of economics Th hapters on practical problems 
r lels of exposition and argumentation, the treatment of the trust and labor problems being particularly clear 
mprehensive The book is altogether the best introduction to the study f economies that has vet been 


Wilson’s PEDAGOGUES AND PARENTS 


By ELLA CALISTA WILSON, Gilt top, 290 pp., $1.25 net. (By mail $1.37.) 
A discussion of schools and education, actual and ideal, and of some of the older educational 
lassics. Familiar with the latest methods of teachers, the author has clearly and wittily 
presented the views and protests of parents. 
So rich in apt quotation, so sparkling, and so original that the reader cannot fail to be fascinated.’ 
\ 


} limes eu 
‘Considered purely as literature, and estimating it by the solace, stimulus and high satisfaction it imparts, it 
has been many a day since we met its superior. Most books appeal to a special constituency ; this one may well 
have many constituencies.” —CAristian Negrster 


THE NIBELUNGENLIED 


Translated into rhymed verses in the metre of the original by Dr. GEORGE HENRY 
NEEDLER, of the University College, Toronto. Gilt top, 385 pp., 12mo, $1.75 net. 
(By mail $1.87.) 


‘Atlast we have an English translation in every way worthy of the 


Von Schierbrand’s AMERICA, ASIA AND THE PACIFI 
on Schierbrand’s Al A, A C 
By Dr. WOLF VON SCHIERBRAND. With13 maps. 334pp., $1.sonet. (By mail $1.62.) 
A careful yet popular consideration of our present and future prospects as a world power. 
‘A most interesting treatise . having an important bearing upon our future progress Duh Opinion 
‘* Will repay perusal by every thougbtful business man Presenting in a forceful and attractive manner 
the importance of the Pacific as the future field for the world’s political and commercial activity.” 


—Thiiadel hia Lederer 
Angell’s PSYCHOLOGY 
Ky Professor JAMES ROWLAND ANGELL, of the University of Chicago. 402 pp., $1.50. 


This book is written in the belief that psychology has now reached a point where students may advantageously 
be given a more distinctly functional and genetic account of mental processes than has hitherto been feasible 
The point of view adopted is one from which it is felt that the truest impressions are to be gained of the practica 
workings of consciousness 

‘I know of no similar book that has so successfully brought the results of modern physiological and experi 


mental methods in psychology to bear upon the problems of the mind.” 
Joun K. Prefesser of Psycholygy in William lege 


YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOPAEDIA OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By JOHN D. CHAMPLIN, assisted by FREDERICK A. LUCAS, late of the U, S. 
National Museum. With some 8oo illustrations. $2.50. 


Covers the entire animal kingdom, including the more important extinct animals 
and entertaining, full of anecdotes and personal experiences 


EARLIER VoLuMES. With many illustrations. $2.50 each. 


I. Persons and Places. Atk. Literature and Art. 
Common Things. Games and Sports. 


Readable 


29 West Twenty-third Street . 
NEW YORK 


Henry Holt & Company, 
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The ONE ESSENTIAL Ait 


Publication for Libraries ts 


Masters in Art 


O substantiate this statement we wish to send 


information to every librarian who does not 
already know about it. A sample copy and list of 
parts already published, on request. There is not a 


book or magazine published that more nearly meets 


The Librarian’s Ideal 


It is particularly useful in school work. Don't 


delay—you may forget. 


MAIL A POSTAL CARD NOW. 


BATES & GUILD COMPANY 
42 Chauncy Street, Boston 
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| RARE BARGAIN FOR A POSTAGE STAMP 


How Much Do You Bid on the Following 


A, 
LOT B. 
Lor & 
Lor D. 


Lor F. 


N. Y. HERALD. 


24 vols., half 


N. Y. TIMES. 


Aug. 
Aug, 


leather. 


to Apr. 
1866 to June, inclusive, 


Aug. 1801 to Apr. 1866 inclusive. 


14 vols., half 


TRIBUNE. 


leather, 


Aug. 1806 to Dee. r8O8 inclusive. 


Apr. 1869 to June, 1869 inclusive. 


ather. 


8 vols., half lez 


Condition of these lots tirst class. 


WORKS OF HUBERT HOWE BANCROFT. 


39 vols., full sheep, containing chapters on races, history, 


essays, and literary industries. 


Fine condition. 


Connoisseur’s 
mental 
photogravures 


Edition. 


LIBRARY OF HISTORIC CHARACTERS 
AND FAMOUS EVENTS~ A. 


12 vols., including 2 


vols., three-quarter levant. 


Valuable for libraries. 


R. Spofford. 
supple- 


Illustrated with 


Numbered copy, condition as new. 


SOCIAL NEW YORK UNDER THE 


GEORGES, 1714 to 1776. 


Chapters on Fashions, Furniture, China 
As new. 


Svo, cloth. 


Plate, and Manners. 


Sealed bids on the above by the volume will be accepted until May 15th, 1905. They 


will certainly go to the highest bidder on that date. 
Clip off the coupon, fill in your bid per vol. and mail to us, by return mail. 


You will receive our catalogue and bargain sheet for libraries. 


‘twill cost but a post stamp. 


If itis in print SHERWOOD’S (who made cut 


rate famous) can supply it at Cut Rate 


the commercial agencies or this magazine. 


Largest Retail Book Store in the United States, 
occupying sive stories and basement “e 


Being our initial bid for library trade, we refer to 


SHERWOOD’S 


144 Fulton Street 


NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1229 Penn Ave: | 


Name 


Finely illustrated. 


Make a bid; 


SHERWOOD'S 


144 Fulton Street 
New York 


vol, 


Ai 
not 
Lor E. 
ata 
a 


IN PRESS 
THE AMERICAN CATALOG 
1900-1905 


@ The American Catalogue, issued heretofore in quarto volumes, wil! 
succeeded by the new American Catalog in octavo size, of which the first 
ume covering the five years, January, 1900, to January 1, 1905, is n 
active preparation. It will be continued by a corresponding publicat 
every five years hereafter. 

@ It will be a final cumulation of the titles given in the Publis! 
Weekly system of record by author, title, subject and series entries, inc] 
titles issued during those years but not entered in the year of publicat 
Under this system author entries are designated by full-face type, 
entries by ordinary Roman lower-case, subject entries by small caps, 
series entries by italics, so that the system has the advantages of the dict 
ary catalog with the advantages of distinctive author, title, subject, 
series alphabets. Each entry gives author's name with initials, title, dat: 
publication, series name, size, price, and publisher. Thus the leading fa 
regarding the book are put immediately at the service of the seeker. 

@ This volume takes the place this year of the “ Annual American (¢ 
log ” which will be resumed in 1906. 


@_ If demand should justify, and not otherwise, it is proposed to « 
plement this Five-year Catalog with a second or supplementary volume, i: 
ing the full-title entries wth annotations given in the Weekly Record of t 
Publishers’ Weekly, cumulated into an alphabet for each year, i. e., int: 
alphabets. This is planned to answer the demand of such libraries, 
dealers, and others as have expressed a wish to have the fu// material of 
Publishers’ Weekly bibliographical system in available shape. 


ge @ Both volumes will be substantially bound in half morocco, similar t 
a old American Catalog. The price will be $10 for the two together, or S 
me: either separately. Intending subscribers are especially requested to sei 
> orders promptly, stating whether both volumes are desired or only the first 
sg @ The first volume will be ready late in the Spring, and the second vo 
Ys if demanded, later in the year. The edition will in both cases be limited 
Pig the indicated demand. 
ae iw IF YOU HAVE NOT ALREADY SENT IN YOUR ORDER PLEASI 
a USE THIS FORM AT ONCE: 
* THE OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
298 Broadway, New York. 
...AMERICAN CATALOG, 2 vols., 1900-5, half morocco, «“ $10.0 
ist vol. (cumulated) only, @ $6.00 net. 
2d vol. (full entries) only, «@ $6.00 net. 
"Weiss 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


outline picture 


of myself, 


4 


Eternal Ink =” 


at your service. I write true black, stay black forever, and 


am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 


only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs.., 


MAIN OFFICE: 271 Ninth St.. | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
FACTORY: 240-244 Elghth St., New York, Chicago, London. 


Easy to Put Cards In Easy to Take Cards Out Hard to Lose Cards 


GAYLORD'S POCKETS 


A glance at the cut will prove to 
the experienced libraria the su 


periority of these cal I pockets 


Gummed just right 
Shaped just right 
Priced just right 


LSE 


Made in linen, manila, or rope 


ONINIdO 


OPENING AT TOP 


paper of different colors. Adapted 
for use on reference, 7-day or 


14-day books. In stock in 4 sizes: 


> inches wide by 4 inches high, for cards 24 ‘ Swdessacebtdestereaseudequnes 


Sent Express Paid. Small Additional Charge for Special Printings 


GAYLOPD BROS. “BRAFY SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


— BLP LBA BL 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS CoMPAN\ 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Depa: 

ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the ent 
library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we c: 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request { 
estimate on any miscellaneous list of publications will receive spec 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very shor! 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Beri: 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to a! 

interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 


39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary aatinte. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions, 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 


Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates tor goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 


Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 


Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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AK ESPEARE —Facsimile Reproduc oft she of Shakespeare nest In- 
fed iu the First Folte. The tive facsimiles ' n paper supplied by the © aper 


1Arts¢ , the size being in. by §, é., post art They w be issued mn two forms, and four styl« 
as follows 
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ing 


In five se parate volumes, in real vellum, with k ca pre ef the rig ‘ 
$ net the set The volumes are not s separately 

In five separate v umes, n paper b ards imitating vellum, wit es, after the riginal manner 
$ net the set he volumes are not sold separately 

In a single volume, in rough calf as used for the First Fol facs e,a'$ et 

In a single volume, in paper boards, as used tor the First 1 facs ts 


mumeber 


rHe ac = WALPOLE, | 
by 


Mrs. P HEE ntaming 4 etters not i ide the atest Lite { the Collected 


ters, 1 Witha al Notes, f Analytical Index 
vure Illustrations, and 3 Facsimiles of Original Letters lo be mpleted it \ ime 
Demy 8vo. Special Limited Edition, printe ul ar n © paper \ im Bound in boards, with 
ibels, S17 net. per set. Bound in tull straight-grained genuine mor $s net, per set 
Crown 8vo. Oxford India Paper Eduion, in ible 1 ne t gilt edges, & ‘net, each, or $4 
er set 
III Crown 8vo. Ordinary Paper Edition, in 16 volumes, th, gilt top, § t, cact rs net, per set 
A Facsimile of Keats’ Autograph Manuscrifs h a Transliterat the Manuscript of the 
f Hyperion, A Dream. With Introductions and Notes by Es s Edit on limited t 
pies, of which only 25 copies are available for America \ pie re mbered Boards, $ net 
leather, $4 net 


ALSO PUBLISHED BY HENRY FROWDE 
CHAUCER,— Facsimile Reproduction of the Follo of Chaucer, 1532. Edited, wit 


luction, by the Rev. Professor Sxear, Litt.D., ete d type acsimile of the collected edition of 
Chaucer’s We rks (together with many Chauceriar Sonn ted by W. Tx Fe, and printed in the year 1 
s about to be issued 
The copy to be used as the — al for this reproduction isthatin the British Museum Library. It is tallerand 
etter condition than the Bodleian copy, and is complete 
The edition is limited to 1 copies. of which the greater number have been subscribed for The price will be 
: net, bound in antique boards, or $ o net, in rough calf 
American Branch Ne ‘e 91-95 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


carried in our stock, which is larger and more general than 


that of any other house in the United States. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our large stock and 


extensive library experience enable us to give valuable aid 


and advice to libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS AND CARD 
CABINETS 


We carry a special line and will be glad to furnish a price 
list. 


Library Department 
C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco 
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HAMMOND Work is the measure ot 
HAMMOND Superiority 


AWARDED HicuHest MEDAL, Sr. Lovis Fair, 1904 


OUR CLAIM 


Is that the HAMMOND is the 
best Typewriter, and we base that 
claim on the excellence of its work. 
We ask all prospective purchasers 
to compare HAMMOND work 


with that of any other typewriter. 


THE HAMMOND TYPEWRITER CO. 
163-167 BROADWAY NEW YORK CIT\ 


A most useful work of Reference for | 


JUST and Booksellers, enabling 
OUT at information which the Reference C 


logues cannot possibly supply. 


The Annual Literary Index, 1904 


Being a guide to the contents of 136 of the lead- 
ing American and English periodicals, to which 
is added an index to essays, book chapters, etc., 
bibliographies, necrology, and an index to 
dates of principal events, which feature is prac- 
tically an index to the files of any newspaper. 


10+295 pp., 8vo, cloth, price $3.50 net 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY OFFICE 
P. O. Box 943 


298 Broadway, New York 


; 
WORK IN SIGHT. \ 
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Pride of Your Library 


We cannot be accounted guilty of overstepping the bounds of truth when we say that no more charn 
ind artistic little books have ever been published—at any price, than those comprising 


NEW SIZE N L S 0 ’ oLD 
One Volume SIZE 
Tue 


Volumes 


NEW 
CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


For the true booklover who values compact goodness over bulky display these little volumes are 

approachable y pages -that make two large volumes on ordinary paper— are ntained in one little 
ook only ,x4', Inches, and about an inch thick ust a handtul The secr es it et er 
Ne n’s India pape the thinnest opaque paper ever prod 1 (controlled solely by Thomas Ne!s \ 
Sons.) Wet there ‘is no reduction in the size of cype it is large, clear. at en that 
empts you to read, and adds to the pleasure of reading the best works of tl yreatest authors of wl 


Nelson's New Century Library is composed 


DICKENS, THACKERAY, SCOTT 


AND SELECTED WORKS OF THE BEST AUTHORS 


iperbly bound in cloth and various artistic leathers, limp and board They must be seen t e appreciate 
Price, $1 . $1 . $1.50, according to style of binding May we send you descriptive price list and 
spe men pages? 


1¢ best booksellers have these books. Ask to see Nelaen'’s New Century Library. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 37 East (8th St., New York 


H. SoTHERAN & Co. 


Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


Wits exceptionally long experience in Library Agency, they can promise the best care, d'li 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in smal] matters as well as great 
Established 1816, 


A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘* Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post free 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London. 


Telegraphic Address: ROOKMEN. LONDON Cader: UNTCONEF and ARO 


THE DURA BINDING 


A certain Librarian says: “ You have the best Binding 


that is being put on to books to-day, either here or abroad.” 


NO MORE LOOSE COVER 


Wales’ Improved Book Binding J. RUFUS WALES 


(Patented June 7, 1898) 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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NEW YORK: 


5 LONDON 
27 and 29 West 23d St. 6. Pp Putnam S Sons, 24 Bedford St., Stra 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business ji; 
M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 

Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders | 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the com 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 

Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy a! 
books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books inevery depart. 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day 
Their business experience covers more than half a century. 


NEUMANN BROTHERS 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


142-144 East 59th Street, New York 


Between Third and Lexington Avenues 


We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 


Estimates Given 


OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has grown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 
other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 

The reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
books can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 
possible prices. 

Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 


Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA _ JOHN WANAMAKER > NEW YORK 


BOOK BARGAINS 


"THIS is the season for book bargains. In our Clearance Catalogue for 1905, just 

issued, we offer a most remarkable list of books for librarians. We will gladly 
send this catalogue to you if you have not already received it. 

Remember, we have sold books to libraries for over a half a century, and havea 
department equipped for promptest and most intelligent service. 

May we not price a list for you? 


Library Department 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers 


33-37 East 17th St. (Union Square North), New York 


+ 
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HE D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY have special facilities for 
Library importations and are prepared to offer Librarians opportunities 
to examine the newest scientific books without cost. Our plan is to 

ibmit frequent parcels of the newest American and English books, and 

here enonomical importations of the latter can be effected, to do so; the 
pies submitted by us being returned, and subsequently replaced by those 
ecially imported. The advantage of this plan will, we are sure, be appar 

t to Librarians. Correspondence is solicited. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


Publishers and Booksellers 23 Murray and 27 Warren Street, New York 


TOASTS AND TRIBUTES 


The New York State Library lists this book 
as one of the thousand best books of 1904 


SIMEON FORD says 1,000,000 ought to be sold 


All the good toasts you ever heard—without groping through musty volumes. The only book 
of toasts endorsed by librarians and after-dinner speakers as a reference work 
and a handy compendium for practical every-day use. 


Handsomely bound in cloth, $1.25 net; Limp leather, with ribbon marker and box, $2.00 net 
PUBLISHERS 


ROHDE & HASKINS, 16 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 


(Send sor illustrated descriptive book let) 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153. 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates 
Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 
out-of-print publications. 
Correspondence solicited. Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THe 
Book Buy ER, a devoted to books, authors, and literary affairs 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO.. Ltd. 


PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 

Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in ai/ Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESERIPTION UNDERTAKEN. Periodicais 
se Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 
ates, 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, ALSO LIST OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES. HANDBOOKS, ETv. 


Stra 
rsf 
part. 
day 
: 
any 
lere 
est 
t 
} 3 
= 


Lis lle Yawman & Erbe Co., Rochester, N. Y. A PPRENTIC¢ : S Columbia Universit; 
: (New Yer 1) will take five appren 
: INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. academic year 10905-1006 College ar: 
Attleboro Stock Co., 520 B’way, N. Y. City. terred For details, write Miss H. RP 
Bailey & Parkinson, Buffalo, N. Y. above, before June first; giving references 
Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. L. IB gis RESEARCH,—Topics and references 
Emry Davis, ~~ B’ way, 4 1 kinds and in any language looked up 
Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. large libre aries, for scholars, writers and othe: 
q Cc. M. Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., Brooklyn. Cep‘es, abstracts and translations made. Proofr« 
wiagere Chip Co., 123 Liberty St.. New York City. | ing and typewriting from manuscript in ancient a 
= oley Novelty Co., Homestead, Pa modern languages. References: the librarians 
. Sieber & Tressel. ase Co., St. Louis, Mo. Harvard University, the Boston Public Library 
Underwood Ink C the Boston Athenezum. Address Miss M. H. B 
L. Waterman & INGHAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass 
A. A. Weeks & Co.. 11 Y. City. — - 
The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. M® JAMES W \RRINGTON, f Phil 
much regrets that he is rable to supp! 
LADDERS. ing witl mies of his edition 
Bicycle Ladder Co., 65 Randolph St., Chicago. [| sel's [freat m Music.” and his “Short Tit 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Y. City. Books Relating to Psalmody.” He takes thi 
of communicating with intending purchasers and 
~ TYPEWRITERS. ecribers for the reason that the list of sub 
~ Elliott-Fisher Co., 329 B’way, N. Y. ag and correspondence, together with the manus 
Hammond Typewriter Cit Beissel and all the remaining cop ies f 
Remington Typewriter Co., 329 Bway. N. Y. City. | Titles,” have been stolen from him persot 
lie & Smith Premier Typewriter Co., yracuse. N. stand so high in the “religio us world ‘that the 
fomeay Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 B’way, N. Y. City. they cannot be made to restore the stolen 
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THE STEVENS FILE 
PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Adjustable. Reversible. The most durable. No metal to mar furniture. No parts to get Icst. No pa: 
out and need replacing. Bass wood, 3% ounces; Oak,é ounces. The minor stick never beccmes detach: 
made to do so. Imp aling pins cannot push thre ugh. NOV ELTY 0., Homestiad, 
F. DIRECTORY OF LIBRARY SUPPLIES. | TICE & LYNCH 
in ADHESIVE PAPE ADH v 
= ADHESIVE CLOTH, AND } Custom bouse Broke ts 
; Gaylord Bros., 117 Eberson Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y | 45 William St., New York 
BINDING. 
| Importations of books consigned to our care 
H. Blackwell, roth St. and University BY. receive carehul attention 
1 
Cedric Chivers, Bath, England. = 
Ae A. Geist, 465 6th Ave., N. Y. City. | 
p> 2 H. Jackel, 8: gth Ave., N. Y. City. | BOOKS WANTED 
Neumara Bros., 142-144 E, St., N. Y. City. 
J. F. Tapley Co., 35 Bleecker St., N. Y. City. Case Library, 
G. BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. Giegraphies from the Times, 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. | Early American editions of Dicker 
{i Rufus Wales, Marlboro, Mass. | Free Public Library. Jerse, City KJ 
a Veis Binder Co., Toledo, ¢ Arnott, Elements of Physics 
“5 BOOK STACKS. | Ballard, Fairy Tales fron Old Japa 
Art Metal Construction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. Pa Love 
Clarke & Baker, 258 Canal St., N. Y. City. Wit “4 Pr ing 
J. B. Cornell Iron Works, N. ¥. City. Bate of 
Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 
Snead & Co., Jersey City, N. J. \\ 
es, ings 
a CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. L. oltz, Unk: Mex 
Braun, Clement & Co., sth Ave., N. Y. City. Rey mtof N.Y. 5 
Cosmos Picture Co., 206 B'way, N. Y. City. Report of N. Y. State Botamist on | 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, Mass. 1595-99 
CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. The Western College Library, Cxford. Ohio 
Clarke & Baker, 258 Canal St., N. Y. City. \ copy of the Liskary yourNnat for Octobe 


Cc. C. Dilts, N. Y. City. | 

Globe Wernicke Co., 380 B’way, N. Y. City. | 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. | SITUATIONS WANTED 

F. V. Macy & Co., 343 B’way, N. Y. City. 

Scrantom, Wetmore & Co., Rochester, A rR \INED librariar. desires positi 

Vetter Desk Works, Rochester, N. ' 

Yawman & Erbe Co., Rochester, N. Y. tific as well as general libraries Hee 1s 
ines A. B. C.. care t IBRARY 

CATALOG CARDS. | y. New York 

Clarke & Baker, 258 Canal St., N. Y. City. |= 

Globe Wernicke Co., 380 B’way, N. Y. City. c 

Library Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. SPECIAL NOTICES 

Standard Index Card Co., Phila., Pa 
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y Lib We number 
— = For Your y several Public 
six Libraries among the patrons of 
our large and well-equipped plant. 
a. Pa Nature Study Should Be Taught (Bigelow 00 W rite for prices. 
ire Study Lessons (Crawtord 7 
s on Manners— Mora Dewe 5 
ter (Varnum) G S 
s Who tn Mistory 4 
s The Foundations of Dducst BOSTON, - - MASS. 
s A New Sch Manager 25 
ex A Broader Elementary Educa NOTICE OF REMOVAL 
th Century Educational Probler 
ence of Study (Moore 0 My clients will please note that on May tirst 
s I hol 1S: ficd Exp 25 next my o/fce and warchouse for my export 
The Gr work of Psyct 125 | business will be removed to 
s Manual of Psych 50 Rue Scribe, (9 
s Manual of Ltt 0 Corner boulevard Haussmann 
Become © | in a large commodious Entresol” over the 
wre premises I have occupied for twenty years. 
Clients visiting this city are welcome to 
utilize my offices for their correspondence and 
Profitable Occupations - appointments. 
HINDS, NOBLE & ELDREDG™ Hereafter please mail all letters to Rue 
35-33-35 West 15th Street, New York City | Scribe, 19, Paris, canceliing all previous 
addresses. 
a 1 will 4 k A visit respectfully solicited. 
Magazimes, Pans Em. TERQUEN 
to supply any ___Cable Address: Terquem Paris 
magazine or review published, at a price 
rs per copy depending upon its market value, THE MAGAZINE OF HISTORY 


or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. 


I have considerably over 500,000 magazines 


in stock, and the assortment is as varied 


as the production of the periodical press f« 


the last one hundred years. A Business 


like query with list of wants will be met by 


a prompt and business-like reply. 


A. S. CLARK, 


Peekskill, N. ¥. 


A. GEIST 
Library Bookbinder 


High Class Binding of Every Description 
455 Sixth Ave., New Vork 


tur work is of the highest standard, and cannot be ex- | 


elled by anyone. Prompt attention given to mail orders. 
y 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS. 


AND OTHER 
FOREIGN 


French 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. 


No Branch Stores. 


New York 
Send for Catalogues. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


Books | Book Buyers should 


With Notes and Queries 


A veritable revival of the old Magazine of 
American History, published from 1877 t 
1843. and edited chicfly by the late Mks. 
MARTHA |]. LAMB. 

Issued monthly at $5.00 a year; 50 cts. a number 


“IT am very much pleased with its appearance.’ 


WILLIAM ABBATT, Publisher 
281 Fourth Avenue, New York 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


LOWDERMIILK & COo., 
Washington. C 


1424-6 P Street 


AFTER STOCK-TAKING 
REDUCED PRICEs. 

not fail to send 

st catalogue just ready. 


w. 


postal for our late 


CHAS. E. LAURIAT CO. 
301 WASHINGTON ST. BOSTON 
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[_ISRARIANS: please note that we supply the publicati Is 

of Mr, T. Fisher Unwin, London, either direct or throu -h 
your bookseller on the ‘most favorable terms and at ‘¢ 
equivalent to the English Prices. 


t4 PARTIAL LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS 
GOLDWIN SMITH.—My Memory of Gladstone. 12mo, cloth, 75 com 
KOSMO WILKINSON.— The Personal Story of the Upper House. 820, o/s. ¢ 


Sketches of the notabilities of the Upper House at different epochs from the thirteenth century to th« 
day. Special attention paid to the recent developments of its work and influence 


THE BURDEN OF ARMAMENTS.—A Protest by the Cobden Club. 
cloth, 9 
Capt. LEWIS BUTLER.—Wellington’s Operations in the Peninsula. 
2 wols., 8vo, cloth, with maps, % 


Useful to those who desire to get an outline of Wellington's operations in a clear and modern form 


Hon. A. S. G. CANNING.—Literary Influence in British History. 


Traces the influence of literature in British history 8vo, cloth, $2.2: n 
ARTHUR DAVENPORT.—China from Within. A Study of Opium Fall acies 
and Missionary Mistakes. t2mo, cloth, $ 
PERCY FITZGERALD.—Lady Jean. The Romance of the Great cle 
Cause. Illustrated. $vo, cloth, 


HARRY FURNISS.—Harry Furniss at Home. 820, cloth, $4.80 me 


A thoroughly up-to-date volume of the author's personal experience toid in characteristic fash 
illustrated in his varied styles. 


T. R. JERNIGAN.—China’s Business Methods and Policy. S20, cloth, $3.60 » 


The elementary principles which base and influence business and Social China presented without unnecesssr 
detail. 


Rev. F. L. HAWKS POTT.—A Sketch of Chinese History. 820. cloth, $1.80 
A short history of China. 
JAMES PINNOCK.—Wander Years Round the World. 
8vo, cloth, maps and illustrations, $6.30 ne 
COMPL ETE LIST OF RECENT AND FORTHC OME VG BOOKS MAILED ON APPLICATIN 


HELEN E. GAVIT—The Etiquette of Correspondence. 
SECOND EDITION REVISED AND ENLARGED 12mo, cloth, 50 cents net 


“A book of real merit.""—Aaltimore Sun 
“A book of more than average usefulness."—CArcago Tribune. 


“A perfect feast Ser Artstmas Bookshelf. 


G. A. HENTY, MAJOR ARTHUR GRIFFITHS, ARCHIBALD FORBES 
and other well-known writers.—Famous Battles of the Nineteenth Century. 
CHARLES WELSH, Editor. 


Vol. I. 1801-1815. 12mo, cloth, with sixteen illustrations. $1.25. 
Vol. II. 1815-1861. 12mo, cloth, with nine illustrations. $1.25. 
Vol. III. 1861-1871. 12mo, cloth, with s:xteen illustrations. $1.25. 
Vol. IV. 1871-1900. 12mo, cloth, with twelve illustrations. $1.25. 
“All boys ought to be glad to seize the opportunity presented to them by Mr. Welsh, to read these bo 
which about all the very great and some of the very small—but very interesting to us—conflicts of the sineters 


century are described with compactness, vigor and accuracy, sometimes by men who looked upon the scenes (he 
describe and were exposed to their dangers.""—.V. }. /rmes Saturday Review. 


Catalogues Descriptive Circulars Vpon Request 


43 and 45 E. i9th Street 


A. Wessels Company, NEW YORK 
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VERITT & FRANCIS COMPANY 


JOHN FRANCIS, President and Treasurer 


THE ART OF THE OLD ENGLISH POTTER 
By SOLON 


We are republishing a new edition of this important book which 
will be ready in April. This work is so well known and appreciated 
that it is needless to go into detail with regard to same. Every 
librarian will be glad to secure a copy where they have not already 
done so. The price will be $1.75 net instead of $2.25 as heretofore, 
and special terms will be made to libraries, 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE FROM THE FIRST TO DEC., 1904 


109 Vols., 38 Finely Bound. The others in parts. The 109 
Volumes for $55.00. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUES. ISSUED PERIODICALLY. 


- ‘* The greatest literary genius now alive.’’ 


Entertaining Instructive . 
SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Geographical and AYLMER MAuDg. \ustrated with 


portraits and drawings. 
The World and Its People 
A constantly growing series of volumes (now 8yvo, 12 vols., cloth, $12.00; gilt top, 


twelve), graphically describing countries and 
sails $15.00; half calf, $30.0 


Around the World—Carro.. | The whole of Count Tolstoi's literary life work is 


| found én these twelve handsome volumes. They begin 
A three book series, treating of interesting lands | with Wer and Peace” and “Anas Maresine.” and cad 
all over the world. | with **Resurrection’’ and recent political documents 
| | No greater single library of Russian life and thought 

Historical exists to-day than is to be found in these famous books 


'Great Men and Their Deeds—Mowry We also issue special editions of Tolstoi's 


Three fascinating volumes of discovery, invention, 

progress, adventure and hereism. nina,” $1.50; ‘‘War and Peace,” 2 vols., 
$3.00; ‘‘ Childhood, Boyhood, Youth,” @1.s50; 

My Religion,” $1.50; ‘‘ Cossacks,” $1.50, 

Tales of famous men, representative of three . 

Stages of civilization, ranging from myth to 

chivalry. 


most famous books separately. ‘‘ Anna Kare- 


etc. 


Send for complete list of titles and further far- 
on ticulars of the best edition published. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY. 
New York Boston chteago| | THOMAS Y, CROWELL & Co. 
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HENRY MALKAN, 
TO LIBRARIANS 


 paerine to our rapidly increasing business we have been 

compelled to move to much larger and more convenient 
quarters. Our new store, at No. 18 Broadway, is opposite 
the new Bowling Green Subway Station, and can readily be 
reached by every transportation line. With every facility 
thus greatiy enhanced, and with accommodations for a vastly 
larger stock, we are now in a better position than ever to 


supply Lzdrary wants. 


Special Bargain for this Month 


THE LIBRARY OF 
AMERICAN LITERATURE 
a Edited by E. C. Stedman and Ellen M. Hutchinson. 303 fine full- 
¥ 3 page plates. 11 vols. 8vo, half morocco extra, N. Y. Published 
af at $66.co act. Our Special Price... $22.50 
a *The best compendium of its kind. Latest, enlarged, and improved edition, with 
: Memoirs, Topical Index, ete. Absolutely new. 
i We extend a cordial invitation to Librarians to call and 
fle inspect our new quarters and great stock after May 1. We 
iy are sure that those from out of town will keenly appreciate 
é the ease with which they can get to our store. 
al Unusual Bargains in Reference Works 
HENRY MALKAN, 18 Broadway, Bowling Green 
| NEW YORK CITY 
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